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896 LARGE PAGES — 8% x 10% 
INCHES—OF ACCURATE, UP-TO- 
THE-MINUTE HORTICULTURAL 
DATA. 


535 ILLUSTRATIONS — MANY IN 
FULL COLOR — AND 52 MAPS. 
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GARDEN DICTIONARY. 
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of Botany, Ornamen- 
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SCAPE GARDENERS HAVE 
CONTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVE 
ARTICLES TO THE GARDEN 
DICTIONARY. 


ABOUT 11,300 ENTRIES ON 
ALMOST EVERY CONCEIVABLE 
SUBJECT PERTAINING TO 
GARDENING, HORTICULTURE 
AND LANDSCAPE DESIGN. 





Every GARDENER SHOULD OWN A Copy OF THIS DICTIONARY! 


Its wealth of valuable and instructive information 
will prove indispensable to both amateur and 
professional gardeners. Specialists, too, should 
have one good general horticultural reference 
book — there is no other as complete as this 
Dictionary. 


The primary object of this Dictionary is to give the 
reader instant access to accurate information on 
almost every conceivable garden question. Details 
on how to grow acacias and zinnias, prunes and 
pears, tulips and turnips, morning-glories and 
melons, are literally under your thumb. 




















Detach Coupon Here 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without charge, your 
booklet describing the Garden Dictionary. 

























Wherever in North America you may live—East- 
port, Maine or San Diego, California; however 
pretentious your place—be it a Lake Forest estate 
or a Bronxville backyard; whatever your garden 
experience: you may consult this veritable Jexicon 
hortensitum with entire confidence and certain 
satisfaction. 


In addition to “common or garden” information 
on everyday gardening subjects, hundreds of 
authoritative articles on the many special branches 
of horticulture are contributed by scores of nation- 
ally recognized experts. 


This 32-page booklet contains full color plates 
and two authoritative articles on rock gardens 
and care of lawns, as well as other interesting 
horticultural information which will be of 
value to you. As long as these beautiful book- 
lets last, they will be sent without charge— 
and they are decidedly worth owning. 


| . . . Send for booklet 
with valuable articles 
@ and full color plates 
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HARDY ASTERS FOR A LONG SEASON 


UR experience with the new hybrid dwarf asters leads 
() us to agree with other writers in Horticulture that they 
well deserve the quick popularity which has come to 
them. We have found them hardy, drought resistant, neat in 
habit, and a mass of flowers during their blooming season. 
The only pest which seems to harm them is the lace-wing fly, 
and it can be controlled by proper spraying. 
The following field notes on the height, color and bloom- 
ing season of six of these hybrids may be of guidance to 
others. 


Victor—First to bloom. Blooms Sept. Height 10 inches. Light blue. 

Lady Henry Maddock—Blooms mid-Sept. into Oct. Height 1 ft. Light 
pink, narrow petaled, star-like flowers. 

Marjorie—Blooms mid-Sept. into Oct. Height 10 inches. Deep pink. 

Nancy—Blooms mid-Sept. into Oct. Height 10 inches. Pale pink. 

Ronald—Finest of all. Blooms mid-Sept. into Oct. Height 1 ft. Lavender. 


Countess of Dudley—Blooms October. Height 1 ft. Deep pink. The last 
to bloom. 


Among the tall-growing asters, several recent introductions 
have attracted favorable attention and seem worth while: 
namely, Red Rover, Mt. Everest, Blue Eyes, and Col. F. R. 
Durham. 

Red Rover is probably the nearest approach to a real red 
of any hardy aster. Mt. Everest has proved a fine pyramidal 
pure white variety, far superior to the older Sam Benham and 
White Climax. Blue Eyes is claimed to be the bluest of all 
blues and certainly is the best of any of that shade tried here. 
Col. F. R. Durham, a clear mauve of recent introduction, is a 
semi-double of true Autumn coloration. 

We have tried Dick Ballard, too. It is one of the really true 
double asters, but the rather dull rose color is not particularly 
impressive. 

A pair of medium-height (two to two and one-half feet) 


asters that should fit well into the border are Little Boy Blue, 
a very prolific-blooming blue, and its pink counterpart, Little 
Pink Lady. 
An aster of a different species which has won our admira- 
tion by its persistent flowering through dryness and heat, 
. from June until the late frosts put an end to its activities, is 
Aster frikarti, Wonder of Staf, a blue-rayed, golden-centered 
offspring of A. thomsoni. This plant, being rather slow of 
propagation, is not likely to become over common. 

Two named varieties of the always-popular little Spring- 
flowering A. alpinus seem worth while. They are Dark 
Beauty, a deep purplish blue, and Goliath, a comparatively 
long-stemmed, large-flowered soft blue. We are testing an- 
other named variety at the present time—Nymph, said to bear 
star-shaped light-blue flowers. 


Meriden, Conn. —George E. Rose. 


THE BLUE PHLOX IN GARDENS 


I WAS interested in the article by Mr. Frank A. Waugh 
about blue phlox, in the October 1 issue of Horticulture. 
I have been growing Phlox divaricata canadensis in my garden 
in full sun for 20 years and I have never seen it ‘‘die down 
and practically disappear.” 

After blooming and being carefully cut down and top- 
dressed with bone meal, mine develops into a much lower 
plant, with green and healthy mats of foliage. It spreads so 
in my garden that it gets entirely out of control and I have 
given away literally bushels of it. Most gardeners complain 
of losing this plant. My experience has been just the reverse. 


Lansdowne, Pa. —NMarguerite H. Kelly. 
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Clement Gray Bowers (By Wiley & Oo. Baltimere, to grow it. 
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By Julia H. Cummins 


° P CHARLOTTE: E. J. h ’ 
No other book on garden methods so well instructs the novice and at CINCINNATI: — Mass. 
the same time hold much for th teran gardener. The book pro- Chas. J. McOullough Oo. 

ng Perrine: yt Petre pA P CLEVELAND: Sidney L, Dryfoos 


xk he Sales Corp. 
TAORSONVILLE 

Jacksonville Landscape Oo. 
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experience. Full instructions and graphic illustrations explain garden 
tasks with crystal clarity. Illustrated, $3.00. 


AMERICAN FERNS 
By Edith A. Roberts and Julia R. Lawrence 


A scientific, clear discussion of nearly 70 representative ferns with 


ceeds with more advanced material as-the gardener himself grows in ETROIT: 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured at 


specific information for their recognition, culture and use in landscap- PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Oo. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. Zellwood, Florida 
WASHINGTON: 


FLORIDA HUMUS CO. 
Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 


Balderson & Co., Inc. 
WILMINGTON 
Franklin J. Murphey 


ing. Illustrated with 49 halftone plates, Price $2.50. 


At all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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GARDEN SCRAP BOOKS 


N exhibit that attracted much interest at the Danville, IIl., 

flower show, held this last season, was a collection of 

scrap books made by Mrs. Joseph H. Barnhart, an enthusiastic 
member of the Danville Garden Club. 

Looseleaf, inexpensive note books of a uniform size—nine 
by eleven inches—were used. Each one treating of a different 
flower, tree or shrub, was well labeled and had an appropriate 
illustration on the cover. 

The books were of many different colors, corresponding 
as much as possible to the subject matter. For example, the 
volume on hemerocallis was yellow and green, the one on 
ferns was green, etc. The whole effect was that of a gay flower 
garden. The material used had been taken from a great assort- 
ment of old garden magazines and catalogues. 

Some of the books were of pictures with only an occasional 
bit of description. Others were given over entirely to clippings 
of articles by well-known authorities on different phases of 
plant life. 

The date and source of the article and picture was given, 
adding much to the interest of the books. Many clippings 
were 25 years and more old, showing the length of time the 
collection had been growing. One picture in particular with 
the date 1880 was a front cover of a catalogue published by a 
well-known firm of that date—and a leading nurseryman of 
today. 

The pasting had been carefully done and the material pains- 
takingly assembled. The result was most professional looking 
and showed an amazing amount of garden information. Two 
bookshelves had been built to fit this Nature library of almost 
a hundred and fifty volumes. The books were placed alpha- 
betically on the shelves with one volume given over to a com- 
plete index of the material. 

Although Mrs. Barnhart, the owner of the collection, is at 
the same time a practical gardener, this idea might easily be 
developed by a person no longer able to work in the yard. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 


THE NEW BOOKS 

“Rock Gardens, How to Make and Maintain Them,”’ by Lewis B. 
Meredith. Published by Greenberg, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

The most important rock-garden books are still those 
which come from England and deal with conditions as found 
in the British Isles. Of course, the American garden maker is 
handicapped when reading such books, and yet it is a mistake 
to believe that these books have nothing for American gar- 
dens. This particular work will be of special benefit to ama- 
teurs, because of the instructions which it gives in the 
propagation of alpine plants and the cultivation of the more 
difficult kinds. The directions for making rock gardens will 
have to be adapted to American conditions. It has a long 
alphabetical list of rock-garden plants which will be very 
useful for reference. 


“Bulbs for Your Garden,’ by Allen H. Wood, Jr. Published by 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston. Price $2.75. 


Interest in bulbs has naturally increased with the introduc- 
tion of new varieties and wider knowledge about their culti- 
vation. Yet, there is much which remains to be learned about 
their habits and the best ways in which to use them. Mr. 
Wood has written a book which the amateur will find ex- 
tremely easy to work with and one which will provide him 
with the essential information needed for the successful cul- 
tivation of most of the plants grown from bulbs, corms and 
tubers, including irises, dahlias, gladioli and tuberous bego- 
nias. The chapter on bulbs in the rock garden will be found 
particularly helpful, and there is a unique lily-propagation 
chart. The index is very complete. 
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GARDEN 
of 
GOTHAM 


N March 16, New York will awake to find 


that Spring has come again. There may 


still be pack-ice in the gutters of the side streets 
and a howling northwest gale blowing down the 
Avenue, but the International Flower Show is 
opening at Grand Central Palace and hope is 
born anew in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. New 
Yorker. 

As wonderful as any fanciful tale of the magic 
carpet is the transition from the sidewalk of 
Lexington Avenue to the floor of the Flower 
Show. Peace and Beauty take on a new meaning 
when one enters the Garden of Gotham. 

If one is attending this show, it will be well to 
look after hotel accommodations at an early 
date. The Roosevelt is most convenient to the 
Palace—buttwo short blocks away. And the rates 
are moderate, from $4 single and $6 double. 


Ow € 
> .¢ 
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The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
Bernam G. Hines—Managing Director 
A UNITED HOTEL 
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THERE is a royal grace and charm 


best possible time for a program of 
Sanitation both from the standpoint 











in flowers grown from Sutton’s x 
Seeds—“England’s Best.”’ It is this 


courtliness—an extra gorgeousness lata ttn ata ctattaati tatiana | 
of bloom, of color and size that has 

won for English gardens their world- : Garden Work for Early March 

wide reputation for beauty. 7 


of efficiency and economy. Pruning 
is easier at this time because there 
is no interfering foliage. The ground 
is frozen so there is less chance of 
injury to lawns and gardens. It is 





Plant Sution’s Seeds in your 
garden and let them transform it 
from the commonplace to the excep- 
tional. Their firmly established 
strains of vitality, trueness-to-type 
and sureness of germination — in- 
herited from 100 years of lordly 
ancestors—need only good soil and 
the usual care to perform their 
miracles of beauty for you. 

Planting time is almost here. 
Send now for Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue — the 
Peerage of the Flower Realm — a 
beautifully illustrated book that 
every gardener will prize. To obtain 
it most quickly send 35 cents to 
Sutton’s American Resident Repre- 
sentative: Mr. George H. Penson, 
Dept. C7, Glen Head, L. 1, New 


York, or write to 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 


Dept. C7 


READING, ENGLAND 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds is kept 

in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York City, 

the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, Kaufmann’s, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., and Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia 
and Milwaukee. 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 








GOOD mixture for seed boxes is made of sand, leaf-mold and 

well decayed fertilizer in equal proportions. An inch of sand or 
coarse soil should be placed in the bottom of the boxes to insure 
drainage. 

Remember that an important part of seed sowing is proper label- 
ing. Record the date of planting on this label, and when transplant- 
ing, add the date below. 

Seeds of salvias, snapdragons and asters should be sown by the 
middle of March. 

If seeds in boxes indoors are planted sparsely, much tedious thin- 
ning of the plants later on will be avoided. 

March is the last month in which winter pruning can be done. 
Remove all dead wood and injured branches from ornamentals and 
fruit trees. 

Wounds made by pruning, unless very small, should be painted 
over. White lead and linseed oil paint, free from turpentine, with a 
little lamp black added to darken the color, are satisfactory. Avoid 
creosote and coal tar products, as they injure the cambium layer. 

Raspberries, currants and gooseberries should be pruned as soon 
as the very cold weather is over, if the work was not done last 
Summer. Cut out all the old canes that bore last season. 

Fruit trees should be grafted just before the buds swell. 

Clean up the yard and garden in preparation for the rush of 
spring work. Have all rubbish hauled away. 

See that garden tools are clean and sharp in readiness for spring 
use. 

Remove the mulches for snowdrops and crocuses so that the shoots 
can come through. Tulips, daffodils and other bulbs should be kept 
lightly covered to keep the sun off the plants while they are frozen. 

Lily-of-the-valley may be forced now for Easter flowering. 

In the southern states ornamentals may be transplanted to ad- 
vantage now. 

On warm, sunny days uncover coldframe sashes to allow the soil 
to become warm and dry for planting later in the month. 

Bird houses should be cleaned and new ones put up so that they 
will be ready when the birds return from the south. 

Seeds of the shrub called caryopteris sown at once indoors will 
give blooming plants by the end of the season. 





simpler to open up vistas; to foresee 
and correct conditions which might 
lead to storm damage; and to de- 
tect scale infestations, cankers, fire 
blight, etc. <> Then, too, many bor- 
ers such as the Two-Lined Chestnut 
Borer, Elm Borer and Bronze Birch 
Borer can be readily destroyed in 
Winter by cutting and burning in- 
fested branches, whereas if you 
wait till Spring their progeny are 
“on the wing” and away. > WIN- 
TER PRUNING and SPRAYING PAYS. 
Have the Bartlett Representative 
check up on your trees NOW. He'll 
gladly make an inspection and re- 
port on their condition without cost 
or obligation. 


As an example of the 
vital importance of 
Winter Sanitation, it is 
interesting to note that 
the U.S. Government 
prunes to destroy the 
Scolytus Beetle (carrier 
of the Dutch Elm Dis- 
ease! before April 15th. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
\ Stamford, Conn. 





Bartlett Service is available in every commun- 
ity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us for 
the address of the Bartlett Representative 
nearest you. 


BARTLET 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


New Pacific Northwest Arboretum 


NDER the auspices of the Pacific Northwest Arboretum 

Foundation, and with the co-operation of the University 

of Washington, the City of Seattle and many garden clubs, a 

new arboretum is under way in Seattle, Wash. Here mild 

Winters, the lack of extremes in temperature and ample rain- 

fall will probably permit the growth of the widest variety of 
temperate zone plants in the country. 

The Pacific Northwest Arboretum is located on the shores 
of Lake Washington, one side facing the snowy peaks of 
Mount Ranier and the Cascade Range, the other, Puget Sound 
and the rugged Olympic Mountains. The 200-acre area, 
adjacent to the university and about the center of the city 
park system, offers a diversified typography, highlands, hill- 
sides, valleys, streams, shorelands and marshlands. 

Federal and state governments have co-operated in clearing 
and improving the area and a survey of the entire property 
has been made. The Seattle Garden Club has contributed 


Garden Week in Virginia 


Each Spring the Garden Club of Virginia makes it possible 
for all to enjoy the beauty of Old Virginia homes and gardens 
by opening these places for Garden Week. Because records re- 
veal that clear weather usually prevails at this time, the week 
of April 27 to May 2 is chosen as Garden Week. 

Through the graciousness of the owners many of the oldest 
and finest homes and gardens in the state are open to the public 
during this week. The Garden Club of Virginia will have 
representatives at all the places open and these ladies will fur- 
nish information and receive the admission fees, which are 
50 cents for each garden and 50 cents for the interior of each 
house which is open. With few exceptions these fascinating 
homes and gardens are not open to the general public at any 
other time of the year. There have also been included in the list 
of places of beauty some of the state's quaint old churches and 
museums. The proceeds go to the restoration fund of the Gar- 
den Club of Virginia for use in restoring publicly owned, 


funds to engage one of the leading 
landscape architects of the United 
States and plans are now being made 
for the development of the entire area. 


Lecture Course in Chicago 


The members of the staff of the 
Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago 
Park District, are offering the sixth 
annual garden lecture course. The aim 
is to disseminate information that 
will prove valuable to the home 
gardener. There is no charge for ad- 
mission to any of the lectures, and 
everyone is cordially invited to be 
present at any time. The meetings on 
March 5 and 12 are to be at eight 
o'clock in the evening. All the others 
are to be at two o'clock in the after- 
noon. The meetings will begin 
promptly. The remaining lectures 
are: 


March 3—‘‘Annual Flowers for the Yard.”’ 
Arthur Jackson. 

March 4—‘‘Garden Literature for the Home 
Gardener.’’ Frank K. Balthis. 

March 5—‘‘The Home Propagation of 
Plants.’’ R. J. Mohr. 


March 10—‘‘Pruning Trees and Shrubs.” 
‘‘Feeding Outdoor Plants.”’ 
Arthur Jackson. 

March 11—‘‘Common Insects and Diseases 
That Attack Garden Plants 
and How to Control Them.” 
Juston L. Ham. 

March 12—"‘Gardening Throughout the 
Year” (illustrated) . 

Frank K. Balthis. 








Flower Shows Just Ahead 





Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 14-22. National Flower and Garden 
Show of the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists at the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory. Hours—10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; 
Sunday, 2 to 10 P.M. 


New York, N. Y. 

MARCH 16-21. International Flower Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New York and the 
New York Florists’ Club in Grand Central 
Palace. Hours—Monday, 2 to 10:30 P.M.; 
other days, 10 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


Boston, Mass. 

MARCH 23-28. Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Me- 
chanics Building. Hours—Monday, 4 to 10 
P.M.; other days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARCH 23-28. Spring Flower Show in the 


Commercial Museum. Hours—Monday, | to 
10:30 P.M.; other days, 9 A.M. to 10:30 


P.M. 
Chicago, III. 
MARCH 21-29. Spring Flower Show sponsored 
by the Garden Club of Illinois at the Navy 
Pier. Hours—10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Detroit, Mich. 

MARCH 28 to APRIL 3. Michigan Flower and 
Garden Exhibition under the auspices of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society in Convention 
Hall. Hours—Saturday, 2 to 10 P.M.; other 
days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Toronto, Canada 


MARCH 24-28. Toronto Spring Flower Show in 
Eaton Auditorium. Hours—Tuesday, 8:30 
to 12 P.M.; other days, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 








historic gardens. 


Junior Garden Work Conference 


On Tuesday, March 17, the second 
day of the International Flower Show 
in New York City, Miss Ellen Eddy 
Shaw will-hold an all-day conference 
and demonstration at the Brookiyn 
Botanic Garden for those interested in 
gardening for juniors. 

Each person attending the confer- 
ence will be supplied with a set of gar- 
den tools, lines, and seeds to serve as 
sample equipment for the conduct of 
junior gardening. The day will be 
divided into four sessions, and each 
person will do the actual work as dem- 
onstrated by Miss Shaw, assisted by 
Miss Frances M. Miner. 

Anyone interested in attending this 
conference should send for registration 
to Mrs. Whitney Merrill, 1000 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., be- 
fore March 10, with the fee of $2.00. 





Rose Experiment Station in Georgia 


The Garden Club of Georgia is 
sponsoring a rose project at the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station at Experi- 
ment, Ga. The director, Mr. H. P. 
Stuckey, has agreed to provide plots 
for all the new or untried varieties, 
in order that their suitability to 
the southern climate and southern 
soil conditions may be tested. 








YOU CAN GROW WILD FLOWERS, IF— 


If you study their soil requirements 
and buy good nursery stock 


garden. All who are acquainted with the native wild 

flowers know that some require an acid soil, others a soil 
which is alkaline. The acid condition is found to exist under 
all coniferous trees and oaks and maples. A neutral or alkaline 
condition exists beneath birch, beech, locust, elm or in a sec- 
tion where a natural limestone formation occurs. 

Those living in a section where wild flowers abound in the 
cool depths of shady woods or in the open sunny meadows, 
have learned that sweet and sour soils are found in both locali- 
ties and play an even more important part in the plant's life 
than does sun or shade. Yet failure to understand the likes and 
dislikes of wild flowers in the matter of soil has, in large 
measure, been responsible for the impression that wild flowers 
are difficult to grow in captivity. With a thorough knowledge 
of their requirements, and if one plants only strong, healthy 
nursery-grown stock, there is no need to experience more than 
an occasional disappointment. 

There are two most important points to observe. First, one 
should test the soil and prepare it according to what wild 
flowers are to be planted. This is easily done with a small 
bottle of soil testing fluid procurable anywhere that garden 
accessories are sold. The chemical reaction is instant and un- 
mistakable to the most inexperienced. The soil should be 
taken from a depth of six to eight inches and from as many 
as five or six different spots in the garden, well mixed, and a 
portion of this tested, if the result is to be a fair sample of the 
existing condition. 

Those not wishing to rely upon their own ability may take 
a sample of the soil as described, and send it to the nearest 
county or state agricultural college, where experienced chemists 
will test it free of charge and send an analysis. 

If the soil is acid, then a thorough and generous incorpora- 
tion into it of weil-rotted leaf mold to a depth of 12 to 18 
inches will be all that is necessary. To retain this acid state 
and sufficient richness for the piants, two or three inches of 
the leaf mold mixed with peat moss should be worked into 
the soil annually. 

If the soil is alkaline, then a sufficiently 
acid condition may be created by a mixture 
of peat moss and leaf mold from beneath 
oak trees, adding it to a depth of a foot and 
a half. Where sour soil exists and an alkaline 
condition is desired, leaf mold from beech 
or birch trees is used. When not obtainable, 
good garden soii with two parts of rotted 
leaf mold, using whatever is at hand, with 
a free sprinkling of hydrated lime worked 
in every Spring or Fall, will keep the soil 
in a state of alkalinity. To be sure the de- 
sired condition is constant one should test 
the soil annually. 

The second important point to observe 
is to buy nursery-grown plants. Many nur- 
series have made a study of the habits and 
requirements of the North American wild 
flowers for a period of years, so they are 
now able to raise the majority of them suc- 
cessfully from seed, cuttings, or by division. 

It is known that those plants requiring 
sweet soil are: Orchis spectabilis, Sangut- 
naria canadensis, Dodecatheon meadia, 
Claytonia virginica, pyrolas, Saxafraga 
virginiensis. 

Those plants preferring sour soil are 


oe is almost the first consideration when creating a wild 


Aquilegia canadensis, habenarias, spiranthes, Potentilla tri- 
dentata, hypoxis, Lobelia cardinalis, L. stphilitica, Ttarella 
cordifolia, Clintonia borealis, Epigea repens, Lilium philadel- 
phicum, L. grayt, Cornus canadensis, Iris verna, Linnea bore- 
alis, Gaultheria procumbens, and Chiogenes hispidula. 

Nearly everyone is on intimate terms with such of our 
natives as the ladyslippers, gentians, trilliums and hepaticas. 
and with their habitats, yet knowing them are not aware that 
varieties of the same species require totally different cultural 
conditions. The Showy Ladyslipper, Cypripedium spectabile, 
blooming in June, the largest and most colorful of the family, 
and C. acaule, the common pink form, grow in acid soil, 
usually in the shade, although not entirely averse to some sun. 
The situation may be dry or moist. In the latter condition the 
water must be below the crown of the plant and never stag- 
nant, with good drainage. 

On the other hand C. pubescens, a lovely yellow form 
blooming in late May and early June, and C. candidum, the 
dainty white slipper of the West, will grow only in sweet soil 
and partial shade. The white form is extremely difficult to 
grow. 

In the same way Trillium grandiflorum and T. erectum, 
the white and the red forms, which bloom in May, are found 
growing in association with bloodroot, where the soil is 
neutral or alkaline; while T. undulatum, the’painted trillium, 
must have a very acid soil. 

Hepatica acutiloba grows in semi- or dense shade and a 
neutral or sweet soil; but H. triloba requires very acid condi- 
tions. Gentiana crinita, the fringed gentian, loveliest of the 
Fall-blooming wild flowers, grows in sun or partial shade, 
often where moisture exists, but the drainage must be good 
and the soil sweet. The bottled gentian and a similar narrow- 
leaved form, G. andrewsi and G. linearis, blooming in July 
and August along the edges of brooks and ponds, are shade- 
loving and must have acid soil. 

In the process of collecting wild flowers few take into con- 
sideration the fact that a large number have root systems 
which send out runners several inches from the crown of the 
plant. Thus, when digging up the desired plant, many persons 
cut off much of the root system and leave it in the soil. A 





Trailing arbutus can be grown successfully when the right method is followed 
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plant cannot live in this condition. This explains the prevail- 
ing lack of success among amateurs with the trailing arbutus 
or Mayflower, Epiga@a repens. One instinctively takes soil with 
a plant when moving it from the place where it is found 
growing naturally but, minus the main root system, the best 
soil loses all value to the plant. For this reason nursery-grown 
stock is greatly to be preferred. Grown from seed, or cuttings 
under ideal conditions, it naturally will be stronger and 
healthier and with a large, compact root system far superior 
to that of a plant forced to hunt for the soil best suited to it. 

When the fringed gentian is grown in the nursery, not only 
is the right soil provided, but all seed set is watched carefully 
and gathered as soon as ripe. If left upon the plant a day too 
long probably 99 per cent of it would be blown away by 
wind or washed off by rain, for the seed is a fine powder. It is 
sown under glass in January and the plants flower the follow- 
ing September. The fringed gentian is a biennial and one of 
the most difficult of wild flowers to cultivate. 

The blue form of the boneset family, Eupatorium ceeles- 
tinum, blooming late in the Fall, and growing in almost any 
soil, is frequently dug up by the gardener unaware of its habits 
and root formation. This plant does not appear above the soil 
surface until Spring is well advanced, generally the end of 
May. Many come to the sad conclusion, long before this, that 
it has been winterkilled, and dig up the soil. The roots of the 
plant are as fine and brittle as those of crab grass and appear 
to the novice of no value, it usually being their fate to be 
thrown out or dug so deeply into the ground as to make 
growth impossible. 

The habit of nearly all the creeping, mat-forming ground 
covers among the wild flowers, is to send out long slender root 
runners with buds at intervals along their length, which form 
new plants distant from the parent plant. Examples of this 
type are pipsissewa, twinflower, creeping dalibarda, checker- 
berry, snowberry, and fringed polygala, to name a few. 

Ladyslippers still offer the propagator a real problem, for as 
yet no one has succeeded in raising them from seed. The 
individual plant increases in size from year to year, forming 
many buds at the base of the flower stalks, and are fortunately 
easily divided. This method of propagation is, of course, the 
easiest and quickest, the plants so produced being fully mature 
and of blooming size. 

When purchasing the desired plants for the wild garden one 
should do so with the spot chosen for it clearly in mind. One 
must decide how much is to be in sun, how much in shade; 
what proportion is for lime-loving plants, and what for acid- 
loving material. If no trees exist on the site, shade can easily 
be produced by planting a few large evergreen trees where the 
acid-loving flowers are to be planted, as cedars, hemlocks, 
arborvitz, spruce and fir, or pine, with a scattering of the 
native shrubs. The mountain laurel, 
the azaleas, the shadbush, the dog- 
woods, the viburnums and the blue- 
berries are of this nature. 

For plants requiring alkalinity the 
soil must be prepared apart and well 
beyond the area covered by falling 
leaves or needles of these acid-loving 
trees and shrubs. Shade for these can 
be provided by planting mountain 
ash, locust, or one or two flowering 
crabs, each or all of which will add 
greatly in beauty and in color to any 
planting. 

When using artificial manures for 
the garden it must be remembered 
that the application of bone meal, or 
sulphate of ammonia, encourages an 
acid condition. 


—DMarjorie Stearns. 
Danvers, Mass. 
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ZAMIAS IN SOUTHERN GARDENS 


oo appreciation of native plants is growing year by year 
as the merits and variety are brought to public attention. 
One lovely plant, the zamia or coontie, is worthy of more 
consideration in the garden. It is adapted to both sun and 
shade, but becomes more beautiful when grown in the shade. 

The zamia is valuable in the rock garden, the edge of the 
shrubbery borders and like locations in the garden. It also 
makes a good plant for urn and for Winter-box subjects. 
Small plants are lovely as house plants and suitable for hang- 
ing baskets, requiring very little care. This palm-like prehis- 
toric plant has a dignity and beauty that is individual. It was 
from the stems of these plants that the Indians obtained a 
much-prized starch. 

The zamia is one of the cycads, which are not palms, but 
which because of their resemblance are placed with them. The 
stems are almost entirely under ground; from them crowns of 
beautiful fern-like, glossy green leaves arise. The fronds are not 
stiff, having a graceful curve like a plume. 

The zamia is hardy and grows luxuriantly in the high pine 
lands of Florida. There are at least four species recognized. 
They grow well in poor soil without care or cultivation and 
they add nitrogen to the soil. They transplant easily. They 
can be raised from seed, but raising the plants from seed is a 
rather slow process, but a high percentage germination can be 
obtained from ripe seeds. They can be obtained from nurseries 
where they are usually catalogued under the name Zamia 
integrifolia. 

—Garnet R. Bright. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


BULBOUS PLANTS HARDY IN MAINE 


HE list of plants absolutely hardy in central Maine is 

restricted enough for one to be eager to share every new 
find. For over 30 years (until the hard Winter of 1934-35) 
I had great pleasure in a charming little white ranunculus, 
bought of Van Tubergen, in Holland, before the plant ban 
—bought chiefly, I must admit, because of its pretty name, 
“Fair Maids of France.’’ The flowers are about the size of 
those of feverfew, but crisper, and of a brighter, clearer white; 
and the plant has the advantage of blossoming at Memorial 
Day, when not many ‘whites’ are available in these northern 
regions. Moreover, the clumps are divided easily. 

The beautiful muscari, called Plumed Hyacinth, with 
charming lilac feathered flowers, has also done very well for 
me; as has also the light-blue Anemone apennina, of which 
Dr. McFarland has written in one of his letters from ‘Breeze 
Hill,’’ which are a priceless help to all 
gardeners. I should be glad of infor- 
mation as to where I might get more 
of this anemone. 

My chief find, though, has been 
Ixiolirion palassi. I bought two of 
these little bulbs 30 years ago, since 
when they have not failed in May to 
send up each a spike, like a cross be- 
tween a lily and a hyacinth, with six 
or eight lovely recurved bells, about 
two inches long, of a clear cornflower 
blue. For all these years I have not 
been able to increase my stock, as, al- 
though the bulbs blossomed faith- 
fully, they have not multiplied. Now, 
however, to my delight, I have been 
able to get a fresh stock from a dealer 
in Massachusetts. 

—Rosalind Richards. 


Gardiner, Maine. 
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THE ROSES OF OLDEN TIMES 


OSA RUGOSA is really of much earlier history than the 
date 1845, given by Mr. Sturtevant in Horticulture for 
February 15, would indicate. It had the honor of being in 
Josephine’s garden at Malmaison, in both the pink- and white- 
flowered kinds, but its story goes back of that date. R. Rugosa 
had several synonyms in the course of its record, being known 
as R. ferox and R. kamtchatica in the earliest lists. Thunberg 
writes about it in his ‘Flora Japonica” in 1784. In 1796 it was 
introduced into England by Lee and Kennedy, the nurserymen, 
and in volume 5 of the Botanical Register of 1819 there is a 
plate, number 29, called R. kamtchatica. ‘‘Hortus Kewensis”’ 
listed it in 1811 as R. ferox. Lindley recorded it so in 1820 
in his ‘‘Ros. Mon.”’ In Redouté’s ‘‘Roses’’ it is pictured as R. 
kamtchatica. Mary Lawrance in 1799, plate 42, and Andrews 
in 1828, in volume II, plate 129, both called it R. ferox. In 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine it appears again as R. kamtchatica. 
This confusion of names has doubtless led to a certain loss of 
identity of R. rugosa as an old and honored rose. 

About R. multiflora, confusion has come because there were 
three early roses all called by the name multiflora. Thunberg 
mentions R. multiflora in his ‘Fl. Jap.”’ in 1784, meaning the 
earliest sort with very tiny flowers in a panicle. The earliest 
multifloras, as was the case with all first-known roses from 
China and Japan, were garden varieties rather than species. 
The small double pink garden multiflora was brought to 
England by Thomas Evans of the East India House, in 1804. 
Redouté’s plate, number 26, published in 1821, was of this 
rose, as was the plate in Curtis in 1807. The first record of 
the species was made in 1700. Linnzus had it in his herba- 
rium. The type, single white, very small, in panicled blooms, 
is said by Hooker to have been unknown until 1875, but 
Thory, the French botanist, mentions it on the authority of 
the French rose breeder, Noisette, who said he was growing 
and propagating from a plant which he had received from the 
curator at Chelsea Physic Gardens. This would place it in the 
early eighteen hundreds. 

Another multifiora, Multiflora var. platyphylla, which we 
know as Seven Sisters, believed to be a Chinese variety, was 
introduced into France in 1817 and early enough for it to 
flower in England by 1819. The R. multiflora, horticultural 
variety called Crimson Rambler, by Turner who put it on 
the market, is believed to be a cross of Multiflora and Chinen- 
sis. It came from Japan in 1878. In “Genus Rosa’ Miss 
Willmott says of this rose, ‘It has been the parent of many 
hybrids, and each season the number is largely increased.”’ 
But, multiflora hybrids dating earlier than 1878—and there 
were many, among which The Garland, a cross with the 
Musk, and others, survive—were bred from the small-flow- 
ered earliest kind or the variety platyphylla. 

The names multiflora and polyantha have been so mixed 
up in the past that it is very difficult to straighten them out. 
The crosses of the earliest Thunberg multifloras which gave 
us the first ever-blooming tiny-flowered plants called poly- 
anthas—like Paquerette and others—came in about 1870. 
They survive in many old gardens. 

About the Scotch roses, the confusion arises from there 
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having been two great periods of popularity of Scotch hy- 
brids, one early and largely lost, another much later and not 
so much lost. The type was named Spinosissima by Linnzus. 
The effort to cultivate and hybridize the Spinosissima started 
in 1793 in the nursery of Robert Brown and his brother in 
Perth. By 1802-3 the Browns marketed a stock of varieties 
in England and Scotland of white, yellow, blush, red, dark 
colored, two colored and marbled, varieties, all double. These 
roses went to France but were less popular than in England 
and Scotland although Prévost listed 36 in 1829. 

The only certain survival of the Brown roses is Stanwell’s 
Perpetual, which is catalogued at present. Simon and Cochet 
give Robert Brown as the original producer of Stanwell’s 
Perpetual. Miss Lawrance pictured it on plate 63, in her book 
of 1799. It is a very lovely blush-pink double flower, larger 
in size than the average Scotch double rose. 


—Ethelyn E. Keays. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


GARDEN PLANTS TRULY COLONIAL 


HEN it comes to the trees and shrubs that we associate 

with old gardens and even a casual check of just which 
ones were available in pre-Revolutionary days or, again, 
within the first 50 years of the Republic, we find some real 
surprises. Both the common and Persian lilacs may have 
drifted westward in the 1600's, but all our common for- 
sythias and even the majority of the bush (not the vine) 
honeysuckles were introduced into England between 1844 
and 1855. Weigela, the Japanese snowball, pearlbush, Spirea 
prunifolia, deutzia, and the first of the Japanese yews 
date from the same period, while the Japanese quince (1796), 
Kerria (1804), Magnolia soulangeana (1789), and the tree 
peony (1789) are not to be found in the truly colonial 
garden. 

Considered briefly, a few showy things came early from 
China via Persia and the East in 1750 and a few more around 
1790-1810, and still more (including some from Japan) 
about 1840-1850. Another lapse and we are bewildered by 
the wealth of introductions made by Mr. Wilson and others 
since 1900. 

Unfortunately for our early gardeners, many of the eigh- 
teenth- century introductions were from the tropics, and 
Douglas did not reach Washington and Oregon until 1824. 
Hence they were dependent on either European plants or 
natives of the colonies themselves. When one stops to realize 
how rarely a mountain laurel or even a flowering dogwood is 
seen in a farmyard (even in the locality to which they are 
native), the use of native material in colonial days must have 
been very slight indeed. 

Old-time gardens possessed much of beauty and interest, 
but we cannot trust our own memories of wisteria (1816), 
forsythia, or bridal wreath. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


The following books have been added to the Library of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Cacteés et les plantes grasses, by P. Fournier. Par., Leschevalier, 1935. 

Cacti and other succulents, by W. T. Neale. Newhaven, Sussex, pub. 
by the author, 1935. 

Common forest trees of Tennessee; ed. 6, by R. S. Maddox. Nashville, 
Tenn. Dept. of Agriculture, 1930. 

Composition, by A. W. Dow. N. Y., Doubleday, 1913. 

Cool greenhouse, by L. N. Sutton. Lond., Putnam, 1935. 

Daffodil year book, 1935; conference number, by the Royal Hort. Soc. 
Lond., pub. by the Soc., 1935 

Ferns of the vicinity of N. Y., by J. K. Small. Lancaster, Pa., Science 
Press, 1935. 

Flower garden primer, by J. H. Cummins. N. Y., Macmillan, 1936. 

Garden science, by J. Grainger. Lond., Univ. of Lond. Press. 

Garden variety, by A. Hort. Lond., Arnold, 1935. 

Gladiolus, 1936, by the New England Gladiolus Soc., Bost., pub. by 
the Soc., 1936. 

Green fingers, by R. Arkell. Lond., Jenkins, 1934. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


I HAVE been interested in various notes about seed germina- 

tion which have appeared in Horticulture in recent issues. 
The whole story has not yet been told. It will not be, and 
cannot be, told until the results of further investigation have 
been reported upon. Various agencies are endeavoring to pene- 
trate the secrets of Nature in this respect, and they may find 
that some of the reports about the longevity of seeds which 
have been set down as cryptic were based on facts. 

I read just the other day about certain insects which were 
found encased in ice in Siberia and which must have been shut 
off from the world for a thousand years or more. These insects 
when thawed out gradually came back to life and even began 
breeding, believe it or not. If life can be sustained, although 
dormant, in one instance, why would it not be possible in 
another? However, I realize that I am trespassing on danger- 
ous ground when I even speak of mummy seeds and the well- 
known legends about them. 

Getting back to less heretical matters, it is interesting to find 
that light of various kinds has much influence on the germina- 
tion of seeds. The Department of Agriculture at Washington 
has feund that lettuce seed, soaked in water and then exposed 
to the rays of a Mazda lamp or sunlight, is greatly stimulated 
in its germination. Much depends upon the color of the light, 
however. Red, orange and yellow light rays hasten germina- 
tion, whereas violet, green and blue rays have a tendency to 
check it. Treated seeds retain their figures even for several 
weeks after being dried. 


T IS also interesting to find that the Department of Agri- 
culture is on the track of a new currant which is almost 
immune to white pine blister rust. The name of Viking has 
been given it, and doubtless it will gradually appear in the 
trade if it lives up to its present promise. It is not ready for 
distribution yet, of course. Garden makers in sections of the 
country where currant bushes have been pulled up by the 
thousands will be made happy by learning of the possibil- 
ity that they will be able to grow currants again without 
damage to the white pines. It is the pines that suffer from 
the blister rust, but this rust cannot persist unless it has 
currant or gooseberry bushes for hosts, shifting from the 
tree to the lower growing plants and back again. A rust- 
resisting currant, followed perhaps by a rust-resisting 
gooseberry, will be something worth talking about. 


HILE on the matter of new plants, a word may be 

said about a new cucumber which has been developed 
at the Minnesota Experiment Station. It is not yet ready 
for commerce, and so nothing will be accomplished by 
writing for it, but eventually it will get into the trade, and 
in the meantime it may be discussed as a coming novelty. 
This cucumber does not produce runners but makes a bush 
about 18 inches high with the cucumber appearing near its 
tip. 


To Society of Natural History in Boston has been de- 
voting some of its time to the trees of New England and 
particularly the oaks. A long bulletin describing the differ- 
ent species contains an illustration which I have ventured 
to borrow and which is reproduced on this page. It shows 
the acorns of 12 different oaks and it is safe to say, I am 
sure, that very few readers could identify all of them from 
memory. I, myself, did not realize that the variation was 
as great as appears, for example, between the one marked 
‘“‘D” and the one marked ‘‘G’’ on the accompanying repro- 
duction. The oak is a very old tree—so old, indeed, that it 
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appears frequently in ancient mythology, and it was the early 
Romans who gave it its scientific name of Quercus. Mr. S. N. 
F. Sanford of the historical society staff points out that its 
vigor is indicated by the fact that it has been able to withstand 
the attacks of more than 300 insect enemies. 

I understand that the acorns of the oak, which are shown 
here, are sometimes used as food, particularly in Europe. It 
appears that swine feed upon them with eagerness. Deer and 
some wild birds also find some kinds acceptable. 


HIS year’s catalogues are filled with descriptions of new 

petunias, but I find other kinds in the Canadian catalogues 
which apparently have not reached this side of the border yet, 
although they may be in lists which | have not run across. A 
variety called The Art is being featured because it provides 
unusual color combinations. The flowers are large, single and 
fringed and are striped with brilliant carmine-rose and white. 
The colored pictures which I have seen certainly bear out the 
assertion that the two colors make a bold and striking effect, 
but I am not at all sure that the result is very attractive. The 
flowers look to me very much like floral flags. 

Along with this new variety comes another, called Youth, 
with flowers equally large and just as well fringed. The color 
combination in this instance is a stripe of velvety violet-blue 
against white. The introducer says it looks like a cockatoo, 
which seems a very good description. 





The acorns of various oak trees 


A, Scrub oak. B, White oak. C, Black oak. D, English oak. E, Dwarf Chestnut oak. 
F, Post oak. G, Pin oak. H, Chestnut oak. I, Mossy-cup oak. J, Scarlet 
oak. K, Swamp White oak. L, Red oak. 
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HIDDEN BEAUTY IN TREES 


ICROSCOPIC photography used with a special 

technique has made it possible for Professor Wal- 
ter E Rogers of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., to 
produce such a book as has never been seen before. It is 
a book made up mostly of illustrations, although there 
is sufficient descriptive matter to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the plates. It is called ‘“Tree Flowers of 
Forest, Park, and Street,’’ a title which accurately de- 
scribes the book although by no means indicating its 
character. 

About three-quarters of the plates have been produced 
by the microscopic process mentioned. They are pictures 
of the flowers or seed pods of the trees which may be 
found in all sections of the country. These greatly en- 
larged reproductions are fascinating beyond belief. They 
open up an entirely new world to Nature lovers. 

In addition, there are many full-page illustrations of 
tree flowers and on alternate pages, drawings from 
Nature made by Olga A. Smith, also an instructor in 
Lawrence College, showing the trees as silhouettes just 
as they might be viewed against a Winter landscape. To 
complete the value of the book, each plate is accompanied 
by a drawing to illustrate the foliage, the flowers and 
the fruit in outline. 

Here, then, is a book which offers a new means by 
which to identify the common trees and many others, as 
well as a means by which to study their characteristics 
with rapidity and ease. It is a book which ought to have 
been issued before the holidays. One can hardly think of 
a better gift for a horticulturally minded friend than this 
book, surely well worth the $7.50 charged for it by the 
author, who is his own publisher. 





The flowers of the shadbush appear very early in the season and 
are followed by interesting fruits 





The Hercules’ club’s flower clustevs appear in large groups at the 
ends of the stems, forming a strange picture 


This is a greatly enlarged photograph of a Canada plum flower 
cluster. The petals may become pink before falling 
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This plate shows a natural cluster of chestnut flowers with the The fruit of the willow bears tufts of long, silky hair which is 
outside covering removed shown here enlarged many times 


The sour-wood tree has urn-shaped flowers with stamens visible This is not a microscopic picture but an enlargement of an ordinary 
only when one peers down the throat of the tube photograph of the curious fruits of the basswood 














ARISTOCRATS AMONG THE DAHLIAS 


Varieties scoring eighty-five or more 
points at the Michigan trial grounds 


worthless or mediocre that the country would be overrun 

with poor varieties except for the checks established by the 
American Dahlia Society. These checks are operated through 
two trial grounds, one at the State College at Storrs, Conn., 
and the second on the grounds of the Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. Of the 111 entries made last year at the 
Michigan trial grounds, there were 20 which scored 85 points 
or more and, therefore, received certificates of merit. 

The high scoring dahlia was Autumn Sunset (Wells) with 
a score of 87 points. This is a distinctly different dahlia with 
exceptional qualities. The variety is classified as an autumn 
colored, exhibition decorative. The color, however, is dis- 
tinct from any other of which I know. Its name very aptly 
Jescribes its coloring. With proper pruning and disbudding, 
the flowers exceed ten inches in diameter. 

Next in scoring was Oakleigh Monarch (Oakleigh) per- 
haps one of the finest dark red exhibition decoratives ever 
introduced. One character that is bound to made this dahlia 
a popular one for years to come, is the fact that it seems to 
be insect resistant and of easy culture. 

Orchid Lady (Groll) is an orchid-colored miniature decora- 
tive that scored 86.5. The variety is an abundant producer 
of long stemmed, high quality cut flowers. 

An informal decorative exhibition dahlia of a delicate 
alizarin purple color is Mid-West Champion (American 
Dahlia Farms), which scored 86.1. 

As a distinct, large, scarlet red, semi-cactus or cactus exhibi- 
tion dahlia, Son of Satan (Slocum) has attracted nation-wide 
attention. The great demand for this dahlia has compelled 
the originator to withhold its dissemination until next year. 

A new dahlia which is certain to be popular with those 
who desire cut flowers is Rapture (Dahliadel) , an outstanding 
miniature informal of an exceptionally attractive pink and 
yellow color combination. It scored 85.8. 

Four other varieties were exceptional from various stand- 
points. Miss Oakland (Sjoberg) is one of the finest, white, 
formal, decorative dahlias ever seen by the writer. It is abund- 
ant flowering, of good substance and can easily be grown 
nine inches or more in diameter. It has nice, long stems and 
will be in demand as a commercial white. 
It scored 85.7. A seedling designated as No. 
11-88 (Reed) was considered by many 
experts to be one of the finest of the light 
pink exhibition decoratives. It scored 85.6. 
Pride of Austinburg (Strasen) is another 
exhibition informal decorative that has at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. The flowers 
are often 12 inches or more in diameter. 
The color is a peculiar and attractive com- 
bination of yellow and amaranth pink. It 
scored 85.5. 

Cavalcade (Groll), one of the new and 
sensational Michigan introductions, scored 
85.3. It is a large informal decorative of 
rose color and is becoming popular as a 
cut flower. 

Another of the large, scarlet-red, exhibi- 
tion dahlias of the informal decorative type 
to attain high rank is Margrace (Bissell), 
which scored 85. 

Two exceptional, purple-colored varie- 
ties which scored 85 points each are Cen- 
tury of Progress (B. &% B.) and Purple 
Mist (Emmons). Garden Delight (Stra- 
sen) is a huge informal decorative of rose 


S: MANY of the new dahlias which appear each year are 


color. The ease with 
which unusually large 
flowers can be grown 
and the very high, fine 
centers and attractive 
color of the flowers 
makes this a fine vari- 
ety for the show ex- 
hibitor. 

To those who want 
a yellow of the infor- 
mal decorative or semi- 
cactus type, Nellie Bly 
(Metcalf) will appeal. 
It scored 85 at Storrs 
and East Lansing. 

Many experts con- 
sidered Oakleigh Prin- 
cess (Oakleigh) an out- 
standing new variety. 
It is a yellow and 
scarlet, semi-cactus or 
informal decorative, that scored 85. 

A lacineated semi-cactus seedling, ‘‘332’’ (Groll), which 
is a delicate, lavender pink tint, created considerable favorable 
comment and scored 85. 

Three other dahlias each scoring 85 for their commercial 
value must be noted. Bobbe Deane (Lloyds) is an Autumn- 
colored formal decorative of value for cutting. A seedling, 
No. 12 (Preas), produces an abundance of medium-size, 
semi-cactus type flowers that are lasting as cut flowers. Dahlia- 
del Joy (Dahliadel) is a small yellow cactus that makes a 
splendid cut flower. 

A number of varieties that did not receive certificates of merit 
are, nevertheless, fine varieties. Some of them have been recom- 
mended for retrial. Some dahlias, for various reasons, do not 
show up as well as they should when on trial. One of the chief 
reasons for non-certification of a good variety, is the late receipt 
of the variety at the trial grounds. From the records, it is evident 
that a dahlia at the Mid-West Trial Grounds has the best op- 
portunity of showing its worth when planted about June 1. 

—C. E. Wildon. 





Rapture is a good dahlia for cutting 


East Lansing, Mich. 





ee 





Orchid Lady has been given its name because of the orchid-colored flowers which belong 
to the miniature decorative class 
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New. Unusual and Interesting 


HARDY PLANT MATERIAL 


ROSES 


Amongst the fine new varieties to be found in our catalogue this season are — McGredy’s Yellow, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, McGredy’s Triumph, Anne Poulsen, Carillon, Easleas’ Golden Rambler, White Briarcliff, Better 
Times, Doubloons, Golden Moss and others. 

We list 175 varieties including Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Polyanthas, Climbers, Rugosas, Hybrid 
Briars and Miscellaneous Species. 

In Standard (Tree) Roses we have 10 varieties with perfectly straignt and strong stems averaging 42 
inches in height, these are not on the crooked rugosa stems usually offered. 

















HARDY LILIUMS are one of our leading specialties. Many varieties should not be planted at this season 
but we have 50 varieties suitable for early Spring plantings, a few of these are— 


FORMOSANUM, early and late flowering forms, strong bulbs ............ $3.00 doz. $20.00 per 100 
TESTACEUM (Nankeen Lily), From pots, extra strong ................. $1.25-$1.50 each $13.50-$16.50 doz. 
a ee cea Oak 0004 bene ena ees $2.00-$3.00-$5.00-$7.50 doz. 
I I ewer c cence erecescsecs $1.50 each $16.50 doz. 

TIGRINUM FORTUNEI GIGANTEUM, Splendid form ................. $3.00 doz. $20.00 per 100 

AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM, The best form of the ‘‘Gold banded Lily” . . $4.00-$6.00 doz. 

SPECIOSUM, Two white and three colored forms ..................... $3.00-$6.00 doz. $20.00-$40.00 per 100 
SE LEE ET, Te Oe ee Sere Pes <. $2.50-$6.00 per doz. 

MAXIMOWICZII, Splendid, robust August Lily ....................... $4.00 per doz. $27.50 per 100 
GIGANTEUM HIMALAICUM, Very large bulbs ...................... $2.00-$3.00 each $22.50-$33.00 per doz. 





Collection of 12 vars. Liliums extra fine bulbs $3.00, $20.00 per 100 


These will furnish flowers from early June until October 


LILIUM SEEDS 


We have 80 varieties of these in stock. A collection of |2 easily germinated varieties for $2.00. One variety 
can be flowered in less than a year and quite a number the second season. 








HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


We have an unusually fine list of new offerings amongst these plants, included are 5 vars. Koreanum 
Hybrid Chrysanthemums, 10 vars. new Koreanums which are of dwarfer habit and are earlier bloomers. 
Several pompon Chrysanthemums, 6 New Dwarf Asters, 3 Tall Asters of outstanding merit. 8 Novelties in 
Japanese Iris which are superior to varieties now in commerce and other fine things. 


VIOLA Chantreyland is far superior to Apricot, more vigorous, floriferous and of a better color, the best new 
Viola in recent years. 


VIOLA Maggie Mott. This is immensely popular abroad with lovely large soft lavender flowers. 
VIOLA Royal Gem has much larger and richer flowers than Jersey Gem and flowers heavily later in the season. 


The above superb Violas 30 cents each, $3.00 doz., $20.00 per 100 
ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS. We have some interesting Novelties here and our collection includes a 


number of the best varieties of Gentianas, Lewisias, Androsaces, Saxifrages, miniature Iris, Erodiums, and 
other good things. 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS. These include Tigridias in 6 distinct colors. |2 new varieties of Montbretias, 


Ismenes, Tuberous Begonias, Zephyranthes, Amaryllis, Galtonias and other useful varieties. 











Send for our Spring Catalogue mailed free for the asking 
Watch our ads in each issue during the year of this magazine for other offerings 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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ENGLISH HYBRID 























You can have gorgeous 
spires of Prize Winning 
English Hybrid Delphi- 
nium in your garden 
during August and Sep- 
tember this year by set- 
tingoutplantsatplanting 
time that are well grown 
and ready for out-door 
planting. We offer 3- 
inch pot-grown plants 
that should not be con- 
fused with ordinary del- 
phinium, for they rep- 
resent the latest and 
finest produced in this 
queen of all blue 
flowers. 













We will deliver prepaid 


8 Strong Plants $2. 
12 Strong Plants $3, 


yar Box 11 
Due to the very special price we reserve 


the right to withdraw this offer at any time. MADISON, N. Jd. 
SERVING GARDENERS FOR THIRTY-TWO YEARS 






CHAS. H. TOTTY 



















PRIMULAS 
FOR NATURALIZING 


HE great demand for primulas to be used in naturalistic 

effects along woodsy paths, around pools and in the rock 
garden has led us to grow an unusually large number of these 
fine plants, and we are now able to offer the following beau- 
tiful varieties, 


While They Last, at the Amazingly Low Price of 
*1.25 for 10 


Beesiana, Bulleyana, Bulleyana hybrids, cashmiriana, 
cortusoides, Lodge, Munstead Giants, denticulata, officinalis 
hybrids, polyanthus hybrids, pulverulenta, veris hybrids. 


Forty-five species and varieties of Primulas mentioned in 
our new 1936 catalog entitled “Continuous Bloom in the 


Rock Garden.” 


This is the finest and largest catalog we have ever pub- 
lished and contains many new and rare rock and Alpine 
plants never before listed in this country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 























SHRUBS HARDY IN CANADA 


HE question of extreme hardiness is a matter of general 

concern, after the three consecutively severe Winters gen- 
erally experienced in eastern North America. Many plants that 
had been considered absolutely hardy were either killed out- 
right, or so badly damaged that they were practically worth- 
less during the terrific cold of the Winter of 1933-1934. 
While the following Winter was not so severe, losses were 
very heavy. Of course, many ornamentals were merely badly 
frozen back and the root systems uninjured, and this 
condition resulted in an abnormal growth of sappy new wood 
which was undesirable. Many gardeners aggravated this con- 
dition by excessive watering and fertilizing under the mis- 
taken idea they could soon get back the large tops that they 
had removed. 

It is said ‘‘every cloud has a silver lining’ and there were 
some ornamentals that withstood the intense cold and proved 
how hardy they really were. One of the most outstanding of 
these is Viburnum carlesi, a native of Korea, which came 
through unscathed. With its marvelously fragrant blooms, 
possibly the finest perfume amongst hardy shrubs, coupled 
with attractive, velvety foliage, that colors so beautifully in 
the Fall, it deserves still greater popularity. 

Another shrub that came through perfectly, with only a 
good mulch, was Azalea mucronulatum, blooming profusely 
in mid-April. Near-by forsythias and deutzias were killed 
back badly, with the exception of Deutzja lemoinei and the 
new Korean Forsythia ovata, both of which came through 
well and bloomed as well as usual. Its pink-tinted blooms 
come at an earlier date than any other shrub of its color, mak- 
ing an outstanding addition to any garden, particularly when 
it matures to a bush five or more feet high, and proportionately 
broad. The addition of aluminum sulphate, apple pomace or 
peat moss, combined with an annual top-dressing of oak 
leaves, renders it possible to grow it successfully in limestone 
regions, as it seems to be more tolerant of such conditions than 
most of the rhododendron and azalea clan. It should have a 
sheltered position, not exposed to strong winds or too-hot 
Summer suns. 

Prunus tncisa appears to be very hardy. It was not injured 
in the least and bloomed spendidly in April, as did P. 
tomentosa. 

I have grown the pillar rose Von Scharnhorst, which is a 
cross of Gottfried Keller, a Lutea hybrid, and Frau Karl 
Druschki, and liked it very well. Its flowers of large, single, 
creamy yellow make a very attractive showing, as they com- 
pletely cover the plant, and with me it invariably produces 
two crops of bloom about a month or six weeks apart. It 
survived last Winter, uninjured, entirely unprotected, except 
for a mulch at the base and was as lovely as ever. 

Another rose, the hybrid multiflora, Frau Berta Gurtler, 
which has rather long, wiry stems, producing large clusters 
of double pink flowers, was the only kind on an arbor of 24 
varieties that did not get cut down almost to the ground. 
It was unhurt, and in a large town northwest of here, where 
I supplied a customer with a plant, it was the only unpro- 
tected climbing rose that stood the 30-degrees-below-zero 
temperature and bloomed the same as usual. Even the old 
Crimson Rambler, considered ironclad, suffered severely. 

Georges Cain, classed as a rugosa, though its ancestry ap- 
parently is unknown, makes a giant bush or pillar ten feet or 
more in height, has very large, rank leaves, with reddish canes, 
unlike any rugosa hybrid I ever saw; it produces very large, 
semi-double blooms of a red shade with darker shading, 
blooming recurrently. 

The piilar rose, Parkfeur, bearing clusters of scarlet, single 
flowers, proves to have an ironclad constitution and is lovely 
in mid-June. Much to my surprise, both Halesia tetraptera, 
the Snowdrop tree, and Magnolia virginiana have come 
through hard Winters well. _—f“tesenee T). Wedietek. 


Nanticoke, Ontario, Canada. 
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ROSES HARDY IN OREGON 


§ Soin past several years I have been observing the roses with 
regard to their best season of blooms. That is, whether 


they have the best blooms in the Spring, Summer or Autumn. | 
Some of them will not give a single fine bloom until the | 


weather warms up and some of them give the best blooms 
when it is cool. 

The two I think of first are Angele Pernet and Feu Joseph 
Looymans. Angele Pernet is a very good rose for this climate 
and has the most wonderful blooms in the Spring. When it 
gets warm enough so Angele Pernet opens up too quickly to 
be good, then Feu Joseph Looymans comes into its own, for 
during the cool Spring, it is not good and it hates to open up. 

The color then is a light pink but when it gets quite hot, it 
has a fine golden yellow color. The buds are long and 
pointed and the blooms have good shape with a high pointed 
center. Both of these roses have glossy foliage which adds 
much to the blooms. They both bloom freely and the growth 
is good, and if I could grow only two yellow roses, they 
would be the ones. 

Norman Lambert is 


another good Spring bloomer 


and Mrs. Dunlop Best is good in the Summer. Joanna | 
Hill is best in the warm weather and makes such a good cut | 


rose. 

The two red roses that I would select for Spring and Sum- 
mer are Hortulanus Budde and Etoile de Holland. Hortulanus 
Budde, like one of its parents, Madame Edouard Herriot, likes 


the cool weather. The buds are long and pointed and the | 


blooms have fine shape. The color is a bright red and when I 
give my friends a bouquet of this rose, they can scarcely be- 
lieve I grew them outside. They look more like greenhouse 
roses because they are so perfect. Etoile de Hollande blooms 
well in the Spring and Summer and is altogether the best 
all-around red rose I have ever grown. Added to its other good 
qualities is its real old-rose perfume. 

Another good red rose, which gives a lot of satisfaction in 
both Spring and Autumn, is K. of K. 

Talisman, Los Angeles, President Herbert Hoover, Mrs. A. 
R. Barraclough and Countess Vandal are best when the 
weather is hot. Madame Edouard Herriot and Shot Silk are 
good in the Spring and Autumn. Autumn is much better 
when the Summer is over, as its name might suggest. 

It is interesting to note the roses when they are at their 
best, for there are times when someone wants roses at their 
best at some certain season. 

—Hazel Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 


SOWING SEEDS IN THE OPEN 
Arte reading the article by Mary Louise Hellings in 


Horticulture of February 1, on self-sown California 
poppies, I am prompted to tell of my experience in sowing 
seeds of the hardy annuals. Fall sowing is suggested by the 
seedsmen but I have found that the seeds many times are 
washed to another part of the garden, unless sown in a cold- 
frame, and often fail to show up at all. It is best to sow the 
seeds directly on top of the earth any time after March 1. 
I make no attempt to work the ground, but cover very lightly 


with soil and water well to prevent the seeds and soil from | 


blowing away. 

The finicky and somewhat difficult but beautiful salpi- 
glossis responds graciously to this treatment, repaying this bit 
of forethought with stronger plants and a wealth of bloom. 
Iceland poppies treated in this way will start blooming in the 
early Summer. Phlox drummondi, petunias, snapdragons and 


many others that need an early start, give me stronger, stockier | 


plants than when started in any other way. 
—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


FLOWER 
SHOW 


MARCH 23 to 28 


Bigger and More 
Beautiful Than Ever 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
34th and Spruce Sts. 














‘ Lovely as only 


A Rose can be 


Tuis beautiful Rose will 
bring a new mood to your 
garden. Its exquisitely 
formed large double 
blooms of rich deep rose, 
enhanced by a luminous 
coral sheen, will thrill 
you. You will like its 
stately habit and its vigor. 
Decidedly the most out- 
standing rose of the dec- 


ade—$1.50 each. 


Send for free copy of 
Dreer’s Garden Book 























HENRY A. DREER 
264 DREER BLDG... PHILA... PA. CARRIE JACOBS BOND 


U. S. PLANT PATENT NO. 158 




















GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AMERICA'S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


A complete garden magazine—practical, useful, and up- 
to-date. As official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden Society, it’ 
brings you authoritative information on all branches of 
horticulture. There is nothing else quite like it. See it at the 
show or send for a copy today. 25c a copy, $2.00 per year. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION: 5 MONTHS FOR $1.00 
GARDENERS' CHRONICLE, 1270-H Sixth Ave., New York City 
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SPRING © 
Edition - - 1936 


A de luxe presentation — more 
beautiful than ever. Facts and 
suggestions for the selection of 
flowering bulbs for Sprin 
planting — Summer and Fa 
flowering. Many full color illus- 
trations. 


The personal work of Mr. John 
T. Scheepers — recognized au- 
thority on Bulbs in this country 
—‘Beauty from Bulbs,” in its 
successive issues for many 
years, has instilled an ever in- 
a appreciation of the 
value of quality bulbs, and been 
the inspiration for many of our 
most beautiful gardens. 





Gladly sent to you—free— 
on request as long as this 
limited edition lasts. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 


528 5th Ave., New York 


Many Gold Medals—and highest 
awards for supreme merit. 











Gimbels 
Flower Shop 


Philadelphia’s Largest Florist 


We are proud to announce 


that 


Sutton 


& Sons, Ltd. 


Reading, England 


Have appointed us sole agents 
for their world-famous seeds 
—including SuttonLawn 
Seeds, Sutton’s Fertilizer and 
Sutton’s Weed Eradicator 
for the State 

of Pennsylvania 

’Phone or write for a cata- 


logue listing Sutton’s Famous 
Seeds for the United States. 





GIMBEL BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOP 
Chestnut : Market : Ninth : Eighth 
Telephone Walnut 3300 














HORTICULTURE 
AN AMATEUR’S TRIAL GARDEN 


Sg pewani permit me to mention a few of the newer plants 
I grew from seed last season. A viscaria, Blue Pearl, the seed 
of which came from Thompson &% Morgan, in England, had 
a good light-blue flower but grew rather compact. The lark- 
spur Rosamond lived up to its good reputation and bloomed 
all Summer, even though I let the plants set seed. It was good 
enough for me to add to my list of annuals for the cutting 
garden. The scabiosa Loveliness is not so new, but I had not 
tried it before and found it excellent. Scabiosa plants fre- 
quently live over Winter here. 

The phlox Chamois Rose bloomed all Summer and de- 
lighted me with its salmon-pink flowers. The pentstemon 
Sensation bloomed in shades of pink and on into almost red. 
Why more pentstemons are not grown is a mystery to me. 
They bloom a long time in late Summer and Autumn, and if 
the Winter is not too severe, live over to bloom even better 
the next season. A pink cynoglossum was recommended in a 
seed catalogue, and I purchased it but did not care much for it, 
as the pink shade was not very pronounced. Glorious proved 
a good red clarkia, but I like my old coral much better. 

Having read several articles about the chrysanthemum 
Mawi, I was eager to try it. It germinated well and the plants 
bloomed before late Summer, but I did not care much for it 
until Fall, when the color was deeper. It will look well in the 
rock garden, I think. In California, it grows into a shrub. 

A package of the seeds of the Formosa lily, Lilium philip- 
pinense formosanum, was planted March 4, and 52 plants 
were transplanted in May. They did not seem to feel the 
transplanting at all, and grew along well all Summer, but did 
not bloom, as I expected some of them would. They had 
foliage about six inches tall when I transplanted them into the 
garden in the Fall. 

The Gartreff strain of Iceland poppies, from England, 
proved excellent. Part of them had the darker edge promised 
and all had good color, ranging from a soft, creamy yellow 
to a deep salmon-pink. I liked them very much. They trans- 
plant easily. Rustproof snapdragons were free from rust, but 
the colors were not as fine as the old ones, although I pur- 
chased seed in separate colors. A few years more of selection 
should make them very good. 

Last year I did not care much for the new calendula 
Chrysantha during the Summer, but found it was much better 
in the late Autumn. I take back all the hard things I said 
about it, for the color blends with other flowers much better 
than the old orange did. 

—Hazel Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 


THE RUSSIAN TUMBLE WEED 


PERNICIOUS weed new to this section and recently 
identified proved to be Salsola pestifera var. tenutfolia, a 


saltwort; it is known as Russian thistle and cactus, but it is | 


neither, being a member of the goosefoot family. It is an 
annual and was first encountered by the farmers of South 
Dakota, where the seeds came in with impure flax seeds from 
Russia. From there it started on its way across the continent. 
It is now abundant in the northwestern states, and is fast 
becoming established in our range, frequenting cultivated 
ground or waste places. The fact that it is a tumble weed 
accounts for its rapid spread, for at maturity the plant stem 
breaks off at the ground, and the plant “‘tumbles’’ about 
hither and yon at the whim of the wind, dispersing its seeds, 
which ripen at different times, far from the place where it 
grew. This plant should be eradicated as soon as discovered, 
for it easily gains a foothold in new localities, and will prove 
most troublesome. 
—NMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 

Pittsford, N. Y. 
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INSECTS WITH 
YOUR GARDEN HOSE! 


By simply using the water 
pressure in a garden hose you 
can now effectively spray your 
flowers, shrubs and trees. The 
INSECT-O-GUN is highly en- 
dorsed by leading insecticide 
manufacturers and uses any 


insecticide requiring water 
solution, 
Each filling of Pint Jar 


Delivers 3 Gallons of Spray! 


' $975 
3.2 


- - AT GARDEN SUPPLY 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE! 


NSECT.O PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





SCALE-O 


— a scientifically blended mis- 
cible oil spray for the control 
of a great variety of scale in- 
sects. In addition to cleaning 
up scale it also destroys over- 
wintering eggs, larvae and 
adults of many other impor- 
tant insect pests. Complete 
dilutions and spraying in- 
structions on each container 
— or in our SCALE-O folder 
mailed on request. 





An exceptionally finely milled 
true ORGANIC fertilizer, pro- 
duced to give growers all the 
advantages heretofore ob- 
tained only in expensive im- 
ported fertilizers. Used for 
years with marked success 
both indoors and outdoors — 
on the most exotic plants as 
well as on “common garden” 
varieties. Write for details and 
special folder to 


So NEW JERSEY 
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HOLLY WITHOUT FERTILIZERS 


HAVE read with interest the article on ‘Fertilizers for 

Hollies,” by G. G. Nearing (Horticulture, February 1). 
His advice to use manure only in the early Spring is timely, 
but I would add, use no manure. One of the most common 
mistakes made by holly growers everywhere is the use of fer- 
tilizers. Hollies are wild and often their root growth responds 
adversely to fertilizers. Eliminate them, make the soil condi- 
tions natural and you have taken the biggest step. 

I have worked with hollies for 17 years and have over 
three thousand thriving nursery-grown hollies on my farm. 
Little seems to be known of the soil requirements of these 
trees, but experience has taught me that oak leaf mold is the 
best material to use. It contains nitrogen and other elements 
in readily available form, though I doubt if this is its princi- 
pal value. Most of us have learned that we can hardly grow 
vegetables, trees, and other plants without fertilizers, while 
the analysis on the fertilizer bag seems to mean practically 
nothing to holly. 

I am inclined to believe that the physical improvement of 
the soil is where the real good comes from with the use of oak 
leaf mold. Plant your small hollies in a mixture of three parts 
of oak leaf mold and one part of your soil. To plant large 
hollies dig a deep hole, twice the size of the root ball, throw 
away half the soil and mix an equal quantity of oak leaf 
mold with the remainder. Throw some of this mixture in the 
bottom, set the tree in, take off the burlap, fill the hole almost 
full and water well. Put more oak leaf mold on top as a 
mulch. 

Many believe the soil should be sandy for hollies, but I 
have found that you can grow them in clay, gravel, shale, or 
sand. In fact, the holly seems to grow faster, have better color 
and bear more berries when planted in the heavier soils—if 
oak leaf mold is used. This probably is due to the fact that 
such soils hold the moisture better. They keep cooler in 
Summer, too. 

Do not use chemicals to sour your soil for holly. Plant as 
I have suggested and the oak leaf mould will take care of this. 
If your soil is very alkaline, plant in almost all oak leaf mold, 


for yow can hardly use too much. Expense is about the only | 
limiting factor. Never use lime, ground bone, manure, or | 


chemical fertilizers. 

I have never found the soil along the Atlantic seaboard too 
poor to grow holly successfully if enough oak leaf mold is 
incorporated in it. However, if you feel that you must build 
up your soil, use the following compost: Mix one part of cow 
manure and an equal quantity of old oak sawdust with two 
parts of oak leaf mold. Turn three or four times a year and 
age for three years. Use the same quantities as suggested for 


oak leaf mold alone. Cottonseed meal mixed one part to ten | 


parts of oak leaf mold is equal to the above compost. 


Robbinsville, N. J. —Earle Dilatush. 


TRANSPLANTING THE HOLLY 


NOTE in the February 1 issue of Horticulture recom- 

mends little or no fertilizer for holly, which seems a 
wise precaution in its northern limits. Some twenty years ago 
(and again within ten years) I have brought small collected 
plants from the South and stripped off the leaves (a most im- 
portant point) on planting. In both cases the ground was 
poor—either almost pure dry gravel or shaded muck—but the 
losses were very slight. The growth has been very slow, of 
course; but the American holly is not noted for its rapidity, 
although I have seen seven-foot annual growth in a newly 
planted big specimen at Memphis. Both transplanting and 
feeding in later years, but not at planting time, should un- 
doubtedly be done when new growth is just beginning in the 
Spring, and one must remember that most hollies are dicecious 
and should be grouped for fruiting. 


Nashville, Tenn. —R. S. Sturtevant. 
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CLIMBING RUSES. 


PRINCESS VAN ORANGE 


(Plant Pat. No. 106) 


Most Talked About Climber in Europe pra 


Be among the first to enjoy this sensational new 
rose. Branches literally covered with masses of 
brilliant orange-scarlet flowers, imparting an un- } 
usual radiant glow. When laden with bouquets 
of these sparkling blooms, Princess Van Orange 
makes a wonderful show on trellis, fence or arch- 
way. A vigorous grower and exceptionally hardy. 


BLAZE (Plant Pat. No. 10) Acclaimed by the Nation and 
continues to be the most popular of all New Climbing Roses. 
Little wonder that “‘Blaze’’ has proven a sensation, for it is 
the very first scarlet climber to be everblooming when once 
established. “‘Blaze’”’ has every quality to enchant rose lovers 
—brilliant color, profuse blooms, vigor and hardiness. Train 
it over an arch, pillar, or pergola—use it to brighten porch 
or fence with its mass of scarlet blooms! 


GOLDEN CLIMBER (Plant Pat. No. 28) Every rose lover 
will desire this exquisite climber. Its show of rich golden 
blossoms is a thrilling sight. Gorgeous flowers on long stems 

. .excellent for cutting. A hardy vigorous grower which 
takes root with a vengeance. Adds a modern note to gardens. 






Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Dealers Every- 
where. Available also in ‘‘Fertil-potted’’ Packages 


WRITE FOR beautiful booklet. ‘‘All 
About the New Roses.’’ Sixteen roses in 
full color. Accurate, helpful directions show 
how to succeed with modern roses. Send 10c 
to cover mailing cost. 


JACKSON € PERKINS company 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties .. .Wholesale Only 
Department HT36 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SEAL 


For your panes. 
the patented J]. & P 

Roses are identified 
by a special Patent 
Label. Look for it. 














700 ALPINES 


Are listed in the ROCK GARDEN CATALOG of 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


8 ALPINE GEMS 
at reasonable prices 


8 of our 25 varieties of 
PRIMULAS 


P. acaulis lilaciana fi. pl. ........ $.75 Androsace sarmentosa .......... $.35 
_ a ES iso we'd a -25 Anemone sylvestris ............ 35 
ode 5 in 608 640 6 .25 Campanula pusilla ............. .25 
P. cortusoides EES or eer ee 25 Dianthus neglectus ............. 35 
= farinosa rents ay > | SS ee 35 

A eee ees 75 Mentharequieni ............... .25 
P. Sean See 1.00 Saxifragahainoldi ............. 25 
POE oh 6 565.045 coc esees ee SE ais ss uae cece diese 25 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines, but also grow the best varieties of Ever- 
eens, Shade Trees, Hardy Roses, Border Perennials, Fruit Trees and Small 

it Plants. These are listed in our GENERAL NURSERY CATALOG. Both 
Catalogs are FREE east of the Rockies. Either Catalog, 20c west of the Rocky Mts. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 











TREE FLOWERS of FOREST, 


PARK, and STREET 
by 
WALTER E ROGERS 
With drawings by Olga A. Smith 


Unique in both content and treatment. Should appeal to every 
person who has an interest in Gardens, Flowers, or Trees. 


Price $7.50 
Postpaid in the United States 
BOX 385, APPLETON, 


Order from the author 


WISCONSIN 
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It’s so easy to start my | » 
own plant with the }’ 
Cel-O-Giass Junior 
Cold Frame. | get 
stronger, earlier 
growth, and | don't 
have to worry about 
Jack Frost. 








$5.00 


DELIVERED 
Size 
3-ft. x 3 ft. 





The Cel-O-Glass Junior 


Frame complete in one package 


We ee this Cel-O-Glass* Junior Cold 
Frame you can start your own plants at 


least ten days to three weeks earlier than would 


be 


possible if you waited for favorable 


weather. Prevents burning or bleaching. Easy 
to assemble completely in a few minutes. Sides 
and sash of aiz-dried cypress, painted green. 
The Cel-O-Glass sash won't break or tear. It’s 
light, easy to handle and guaranteed 5 years. 

Order today. Shipped C.O.D., or send 
money order or check. Transportation 


charges prepaid. Or, if you wish, 
write for free descriptive folder. 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





CELO-GLASS 


U.S. PATS. 1.580.287 & 1.933.616 


E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 


Organic Chemicals Dept. 
Dept. M, Wilmington, Delaware 








WITH LESS WORK / 


yo can have a —- So nage garden 


and lawn this year if, before planting, 


ou first condition the soil with G.P.M. 
eat Moss. When mixed with the soil, 


I ccstssisnnceinisiciccalaleunanioaitaiiiia 
arial... ...ancntisnnbainsindelgsibanincsemnsidscinsiaiattianiiatsibabiaaa 


City....... 





this garden miracle-worker readily makes 
humus, aereates the soil, maintains mois- 
ture constancy and promotes vigorous 
root development—the underlying secret 
of healthy plant growth and beautiful 
blooms. Used as a protective mulch, 
G.P.M. smothers weeds, prevents soil 
hardening and saves countless hours of 
cultivation. 

Be sure to use G.P.M. Peat Moss in 
your garden this spring and give your 
seeds and sin a chance to produce the 
beautiful flowers you want. For best re- 
sults insist on G.P.M. The ‘‘green’’ bale 
head distinguishes it from loosely-packed, 
inferior grades. Order G.P.M. from your 
dealer or direct. 20 bushel pressure-packed 
bales, only $4.00. 


* 





* Emblem-Protected — Your guarantee of quality 


DRICONURE — Finest quality pure organic fertilizer. 
Dehydrated cow manure with peat moss. Free from 
weeds. Will not burn. 314 bushel bag $3.00. 
SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for seed flats, seed beds 
cold frames and for top aressing lawns. Excellent root 


producer. 10 bu. bag $3.00, 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 










Mail coupon today for Free 
sample and valuable folders 
on many garden uses of 
G. P. M. Peat Moss. 











| 
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| between the stones in a minimum amount of soil, in full | 
| exposure to the sun. It grows equally in the shade of a maple | 
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TO MARK GARDENING TOOLS 


OOLS borrowed and lent should be marked. Various 

ways of marking them are resorted to, but a very simple 
and practical method is shown below. Procure and keep handy 
a roll of inexpensive, narrow cellophane decorative wrapping 
tape. A variety of colors, if you are “‘selective,’’ can be chosen 
from. The adhesive is already on one side of the tape, requir- 
ing no moistening or application of any adhesive substance. 
It will stick to anything and “‘stay put.’’ Just wrap it around 
handles or grips where the hand does not come in contact. 
The tape or wrapping material is to quite an extent also 


waterproof and can be easily removed. Bright red is a good | 
color to use. 





Garden fork marked with tape 


A EVUONYMUS SHORT CUT 


OVERS of the dainty little evergreen creeper, Euonymus 
kewensis (listed as E. radicans minimus) may be interested 
to know of my success in propagating it from cuttings. Price 
prohibited quantity purchase, but one small plant, obtained 
two years ago, has given me a dozen, all of them larger than 
the original. 
My method of increasing the stock was extremely simple. 
Cuttings, four or more inches long, were laid flat and buried 
about one-third their length under the fringe of a low-grow- 


ing hemlock. Any partly shaded spot, to prevent the soil | 


drying out, would serve the purpose. 

Cuttings started in early June had made sturdy little plants 
by October, with a splendid root system. 

E. kewensis is deserving of a choice spot in the finest 


garden. There is nothing lovelier for rock-work. Its delicate | 


‘branches conform so gracefully to the contours of the stones 


and the tiny, glossy, evergreen foliage lends interest through- | 


out the year. I find it as hardy and as easily grown as E. radi- 


cans vegetus and tolerant of almost any location. It is draped | 
| over the flat stones that edge my pool and I can think of 


nothing more effective for the purpose. It grows in the crevices 


tree. With me, it is entirely free of scale. 


; —Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 
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THE MOST SCIENTIFIC 
WILD BIRD FOOD 


Ever Devised 





It contains this unparalleled assortment 
of clean, tempting ingredients 

KAFFIR CORN—SUNFLOWEE SEED 
— HEMP — WHEAT—GOLDEN MIL- 
LET—OAT GROATS—-BROKEN RICE 
— CANARY — PEANUT HEARTS — 
—GRIT IS ALSO INCLUDED TO AID 
DIGESTION. 


Pe Ne Pere $8.00 
FIVE POUND BAGS ........ 65 
TRIAL 1-lb. sample postpaid .... .15 


Free delivery within 100 miles of Boston. 
To south and middle west add 50c per 
100 Ibs. Beyond the Mississippi add $1.00 
per 100 Ibs. 


Thomas W. Emerson Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Importers and Cleaners of Bird Seeds 











Better Bulbs 
More Varieties 


Bulbs for 
Your Garden 


By Allen H. Wood, Jr. 


Here is the latest and, we be- 
lieve, most satisfactory of all 
bulb books. 


Easy-to-follow directions for 
planting, growing, and propa- 
gating both common and un- 
usual bulbous plants; full in- 
formation about more than 100 
varieties of hardy lilies, hardy 
native orchids, species tulips 
and bulbous irises, as well as 
exotic and curious tropical 
succulents which will thrive in 
temperate American gardens. 


No other book lists so many 
varieties nor describes them so 
fully. Beautifully illustrated, 
$2.75 at all bookstores or from 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


2 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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WATER LILIES 
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PROPAGATION MADE EASY 


HAVE found a quick way to start vincas and impatiens. 
First I get good seeds. I have found the surest way to do 
this is to send a stamped self-addressed envelope to my garden 
magazine. I rub a handful of dry sphagnum moss through a 
coarse wire strainer, soak for a few minutes in fresh, cold 
water, and wring very dry. I mix it with my fingers till it is 
light and soft, and fill two terra-cotta plant saucers, four 
inches in diameter, three-quarters full of the mixture. 
| I then scatter the seeds over the tops and sprinkle with a 
thin layer of more moss, covering with a glass nappy four 
inches in diameter and one inch high, which can be bought at 
any ten-cent store at the rate of three for ten cents. With a 
nail file I turn over the seeds and moss each day, mixing 
gently and thoroughly. 


Guaranteed te leom. 


eee 


Colorful —& 
Beautiful*= 


No garden is complete with- 
out the beauty and fragrance 

of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are the 
easiest of flowers to grow—no weeding—no 
watering—no hoeing. Certain to prove of 
fascinating interest. 


Plan Now to Build or Restock Your Pool 














GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 


ALONG GARDEN WALLS 
Old World Charm 
Brought to America 


MERIOANS who visit the famous 
gardens of Europe are enthusi- 


astic over the lovely Dwarf Espalier 
Fruit Trees seen on walls and trellises. 
You can give your garden this exotic 
charm at modest cost. 

These Trees ei ry) 4 as they 
are beautiful. ear very early 
aes fruit a ‘the highest quality. 

ere’s room for several in the small- 
est garden. 


SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Four-Armed Palmette Verrier A 7 
Rogular Value'$10.00. Express Col: 

ue $ 

lect. Cultural Directio oy ang 
Send today. 

Write for New Illustrated Folder C 

It is a profusely illustrated fag, ae pre of 

the newest thing in garden 

sented by the largest grower in ‘Ame 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
. oa Street at Comly Avenue 
POR 








STER NEW YO 

“The House of Quality” 
Is offering you some Choice 
Quality SIBERIAN ARBORVI- 
TAES up to 7’ in height — PY- 
RAMIDAL ARBORVITAES up to 
12’ —-TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPI- 
TATA up to 7’—TAXUS CUSPI- 
DATA up to 8’ spread. All of 
highest quality. Our catalogue 
will be ready for mailing about 
March 7 when we will be pleased 
to send you a copy which will 
describe and price the various 
lines of Quality Stock which we 
are offering. 


CHERRY HILLNURSERIES | | 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST. NEWBURY MASS. 














PRIMROSE SEED 


Our choicest primrose polyanthus 
seed, Per Pkt. of not less than 
100 seed $1.00 
NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Dept. O POULSBO, WASH. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 








Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 














When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 
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There is no injury to these hard seeds by so mixing them 


and they may also be sprinkled, if dry, while in the moss. | 


They will soon begin to sprout, and when two days old the 
sprouts may be transplanted into two-and-one-half-inch pots, 
filled seven-eighths full of the same mixture of sifted and 


moistened moss, covered with glass and kept in sunlight till | 


they have grown their second pair of leaves. 

I water by tipping the pots sidewise and pouring water in 
a fine stream around the inside edge. I do not sprinkle them, 
however, after they have been transplanted, since it might 


break their tender sprouts. I find they need frequent watering | 


while in the moss to prevent drying, but now with two pairs 


of leaves they must be transplanted into two-and-one-half- or | 


three-inch pots, containing one part loam and one part moss, 
with perhaps 10 per cent of driconure. I add more loam and 


fertilizer when the third pair of leaves appears, always keep- | 


ing covered with glass while in dry air inside. 
By the last of May the seedlings may be set out in cold- 


frames in any light soil, sheltered until June, if possible, from | 


cold, hot sunshine and strong wind, which is their worst 
enemy. Impatiens comes in three shades of red, violet, dark 
rose, deep pink and salmon-pink, and, loveliest of all, apple- 


| blossom pink. Vinca comes in white, white with pink center, 


and a beautiful soft pink. Both are unexcelled as border 


| plants. Pansies and forget-me-nots do well by this method 


of cultivation. 
—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Boston, Mass. 


A ROCK GARDEN SNOWBALL 


IBURNUM OPULUS NANUM is a dwarf snowball 
which seems to be little known, but it is very well suited 

to the rock garden, making a compact, twiggy bushlet of 
rounded outline, very neat and shapely and altogether charm- 
ing. The flowers are white and are followed by red berries. 
It is true that the plant isa shy bloomer, yet it does not lack 
for beauty, for the massed twigs bear small bright green leaves 
lightly touched with bronze, which are most attractive. With 
the approach of Autumn, the leaves turn red and yellow, and 
when they have fallen, the many bright red branches continue 
to be vivid and showy. This is particularly true if there be 
snow on the ground, for then the little bushes show up like 


| miniature bonfires. 


The plant asks no favors as to soil or location; it is per- | 
fectly hardy and easy to grow. It needs only to be given a | 


home in the rockery, where it will continue forever. Young | 


plants do not always have the compact globular form which 
they achieve when mature, but in a few years they develop 


| 


the characteristic shape. They grow very slowly. I have a ten- | 
year-old plant in my rockery which is only 16 inches high by | 


about 18 inches wide; a pleasingly rounded bushling with a 


comfortably matronly air. 


—Carl Starker. 
Jennings Lodge, Ore. 


All Tricker Water Lilies are young, vigorous 
and guaranteed to bloom. 


TRICKER’S 1936 Specials 


“MARLIAC TRIO"!—Three Hardy Water 
Lilies. Marliac Rose ; Chromatella, yellow ; 
Marliac White. Special, all three for $3 0" 
BOOKLET, “‘How to Build a Pool.’’ Pool 
building is an easy matter with this com- 


plete booklet.............10c 
FERTILIZER “‘PRAEFEC- 
TA.” Use this at planting time. 
More Blooms—Larger Flowers. 


FREE 
1936 Catalog 


Beautiful 


5 lb. bag $1.50. 3Ib. bag $1.00. peste edt 
2 lb. carton... . 75¢ now ready 
Order Today! (Canada 15c) 


Send your inquiry or your order 
to the office nearest you. 


wet RICKEpy 


Everything for the Water Garden 
6304 BROOKSIDE AVE. 
SADDLE RIVER. N. J. 
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Roses that Satisfy 


When you buy Tupper roses, you 
can always be sure of getting 
the finest quality obtainable, be- 
cause— 


Neither time nor expense is 
spared to make them superior, 
and because— 

There is a quarter century’s 
continuous experience behind 
their production. 

“You can pay more, but you 
cannot buy better bushes.” 


Current List on Request 


WILLIAM TUPPER 


Rose Specialist Since 1910 
FAIR LAWN NEW JERSEY 















6324 RAINBOW TERRACE 
INDEPENDFNCE, OHIO 
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Plant the Seed of Champions 
to Raise a Crop of Champions 
Those who grow Kunderd Giadioli 
see the wisdom of this at ae 
time, after the *‘glads’’ are plac 
on the exhibition table. 
Three Beautifu! Prize-winning 
Kunderd Giadiol! sent postpaid 
WORTH 40 CTS. AT REGULAR PRICES 
Kunderd Gladioli have won more 
prizes under more judges, than all 
other Giadioli. This past summer 
at the National Gladiolus Show, 
Kunderd Gladioli again won the 
coveted “Challenge Oup,"’ prov- 
ing once more that Kunderd 
Gladioli Stand Supreme. 
Mall coupon today for Free Copy 
Kunderd’s Illus. Gladiolus and Garden Book. 


A. E. KUNDERD INC., 307 Lincoln Way W., Goshen, Indiana 
C2 Please send me Kunderd's 1936 Gladiolus Book Free 


J Inclosed find roc for 3 genuine Kunderd Gladioli. 
(STAMPS OR COIN) 
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BRANDS Frerch 
LILACS 





Grown on Their 


OWN ROOTS 


There's no prettier stock of French Lilacs any- 
where in the world than the bushes we have re- 
served to fill orders this spring. As they were dug 
last fall, their roots were packed in damp dirt— 
then stored in low indoor temperature (to keep 
plants dormant). Over 160 varieties; including 
Henri Martin, Hippolyte Maringer, Miss Ellen 
Willmott, Edith Cavill, Oliver de Serres, Presi- 
dent Poincaire, Georges Bellair, Rene Jarry Des- 
loges, Congo, Katherine Havemeyer, Victor Le- 
moine, and Thunberg. 

BRAND’S PRIZE-WINNING PEONIES, many 
new fruits and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds—all pictured and described in 
Brand’s new catalog. Write for free copy. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. Division St, Faribault, Minn. 


GOOD SEEDS... Plus! 


OU, too, can have a beautiful 

garden and lawn this year if 
you use good seeds, plus... a 
properly conditioned soil. 


Emblem Protected Peat Moss is the 
ideal soil cenditioner. Mixed with the 
soll, it readily makes humus, breaks up 
hard clay solis, gives body to sandy 
soils. stores up moisture and food fer 
plants, and stimulates healthy roct 
growth — the underlying secret of all 
successful gardening. The P.I.O. triangle 
on the side of the bale ef peat moss you 
buy is your guarantee of finest quality. 
Write for interesting valuable literature 
on many garden uses for peat moss. 











——_ = PEAT IMPORT CORP. 
Educational, Advertising 
and Research Div. 
155 JOHN ST... NEW YORK CITY 
PEAT MosS 
* 
A SAFE SERVICE 
For Estate Owners 
When an estate owner seeks the services of 
@ superintendent, gardener, or assistant 
gardener, he is faced with the tedious task 
of investigating the records and references 
of numerous applicants, many ef whom lack 
the proper qualifications. 
Our service department offers a happy solu- 
tien to this problem by placing the estate 
owners in contact, through written applica- 
tion or personal interview, with men whose 
qualifications fit them for the particular posi- 
tion to be filled. 

There is no fee for this service, but prospec- 
tive employers are charged for telephone calle, 
telegrams, etc., incurred on their behalf. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS 


DorotHy EBEL HANSELL, Secretary 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Money-Making Opportunity 
Represent Holland Bulb Concern 


Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us fer details 
of this money-making plan. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


From Grower Direct to Consumer 


FLORIST QUALITY 


Flower Seeds 
130 Varieties, including Novelties 
Oatalog on Request 





HORTICULTURE 
BUTTERFLY LILIES IN THE SOUTH 


HE fragrant flowers of southern gardens seem to be dis- 

tinguished by a more exquisite perfume than those usually 
encountered in gardens of other localities. The butterfly lily, 
sometimes called ginger lily, exceeds all others with the de- 
lightful fragrance of its large clusters of snow-white flowers 
which somewhat resemble butterflies. Classified as Hedychium 
or Zingiberacea, the plants are similar to cannas in growth. 
The lilies are natives of Asia and have been naturalized ex- 
tensively in tropical America. The showy flowers bloom dur- 
ing the late Summer and Fall months and they are greatly 
prized as cut flowers as well as ornamental garden plants. The 
foliage is a pleasing shade of light green of a satiny texture, 
and a single leaf will frequently be two feet long and five 
inches wide. The plants grow tall, usually from three to six 
feet. 

The plants are propagated by division of the sturdy root 
stocks during the Winter and early Spring months. These 
roots, which are said to have a distinct taste of ginger, should 
be planted shallow, in semi-shaded locations, usually on the 
north side of the house. The requirements are simple, consist- 
ing of plenty of water, rich soil and occasional feedings of 
fertilizer. After the flowers have bloomed or been cut, the 
remaining leaves gradually turn yellow, and should be cut off 
within a few inches of the ground. They are a permanent 
addition to the garden and need not be disturbed for years 


even for division, unless desired. 


Sennen. Pome. —AMrs. Allen B. Hannay. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAF MINER 
oa to the article, ‘A Chrysanthemum Pest,’’ by 


R. Marion Hatton (Horticulture, February 1), I think 


the trouble is the chrysanthemum leaf miner, which works in 


the leaf. 


When taking cuttings, I have found it well to have a pail, 


or flower vase, filled with water in which some insecticide has 


been dissolved. As each cutting is taken it is placed in the pail 


of water. When I have the number of cuttings of a given vari- 
ety that I desire I take them out and put them in the cutting 


bench. When I have taken four or five varieties of cuttings I 


change the water. 


When the cuttings are rooted and it is time for the first 
potting, I begin at once and spray weekly with a good insecti- 


cide. When the evenings are right I fumigate once a week with 


tobacco dust or tobacco leaves. A good calm night is best. 
When I start with good, clean stock and follow the above 
procedure, I have very little trouble with chrysanthemums. 


On clear, warm days plenty of air and two or three sprayings 


with clear water keeps the chrysanthemums soft and healthy. 
Bethlehem, N. H. —W. W. Gallagher. 














Wonderful Bargains in 


IV] 9 oY-y-8-M Plolal iol: 


We have grown thousands of roots of Dahlias especially for these 
Bargain Offers, selecting easily grown, free flowering varieties 
that are showy in the garden and wonderful for cutting. If you 
will leave the selection to us of those varieties we may have 
when your order is filled, you will get some very fine Dahlias at 
a real bargain price. All are sent postpaid. Send your order now. 


GIANT FLOWERED DAHLIAS 





12 roots (1 each of 12 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Dahlias with a regular value of $6.00 or more) only $2.75. 


DAINTY POMPON DAHLIAS 


6 roots (1 each of 6 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Dahlias with a regular value of $1.59 or more) only 85e. 

12 roots (1 each of 12 different varieties, each labeled, all choice 
Dahlias with a regular value of $3.00 or more) only $1.50 

_ Please remember that the selection of Dahlia varieties, 
in these special bargain collections, must be left to us. 


PA Dahlias with a regular value of $3.00 or more) only $1.50. 


6 roots (1 each of 6 different varieties, each labeled, all choice | 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD P 


ENCIL 

You can really de- 
pend on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 

unsatisfactory ) 
or senda for free samples 
PERFECT 25 
Border Label (5”) 





Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires 

ft 2's are 3.00 


Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 











8 LE-MAC SPECIALS 


CHRISTMAS ROSE. (Helleborus Niger). 3 
year clumps, 75c each; $7.50 per dozen. 
BABY’S BREATH. (Gypsophila Bristol 
Pairy). Double. 50c each; $5.00 per dozen. 
MINIATURE ROSE. (Rosa Rouletti). 3 
inch pots, 50c each; $5.00 per dozen. 
SCOTCH HEATHER. (Calluna Vulgaris 
and varieties). 2 year clumps. $1.20 for 
three; $4.00 per dozen. 
AZALEA KAEMPFERI. (Torch Azalea). 
Very hardy variety with fiery red flowers. 
8-10 inches high, $1 each; $10 per dozen. 
LALAND FIRETHOEN. (Pyracantha La- 
landi). Evergreen shrub with orange-scar- 
let berries during the Autumn. 24-30 inches 
high, 5 inch pots. 75c each; $7.50 per dozen. 
CHINESE HOLLY. (Ilex Cornuta). Hand- 
some evergreen shrub with shiny een 
leaves and bright red berries. 3 feet, $1.25 
each; 3 for $4.00. 
WINTERGREEN BARBERRY. (Berberis 
Juliane). Evergreen shrub, growing to 6 
feet in height. 15 inches high, 75c each; 3 
for $2.00. 
Prices are F.O.B. Hampton 
Write for Oatalogue 


LE-MAC NURSERIES, Hampton, Virginia 





The Successfully Proven 
Uw S E Repellent 


DOG-O-WAY 
REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFFICE 
To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Harmless to pets, plants and people. 
Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder 
Large Sifter Top Can 35c 
3 Cans $1.00—Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED 


We have a limited amount of hand polli- 
nated seed from the Korean Hybrids. These 
are all true crosses of the Korean varieties, 
CERES, DAPHNE and MARS being the 
maternal plants. 


Package of 100 Seed, $1.00 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
NATICK MASS. 





RESTORATION OF COLONIAL 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Illustrated Lecture by 
SIDNEY N. SHURCLIFF 


Landscape Architect 
11 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











HANTON 
AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 


Gardening and Housework you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Oircwar to 





THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 


BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG FREE. Describes every flower and vegetable worth growing—all the old 
favorites and the best new varieties. The most helpful Seed Catalog any gardener could have. This year’s 
Book is more interesting than ever and packed with valuable information. Write for your free copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 917 Burpee Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


65 LINDEN ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. 








FRASER’S 
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A L B A M O N T AUBRIETIA PROPAGATION BARNES 
SILVER MEDAL AUBRIETIAS are popular rock-garden plants and would BROTHERS 
Tuberous Rooted Begonias be used more freely if the commercial plant growers 1936 
Awarded Silver Medals 1934 and 1935 would offer vegetatively reproduced named forms. It is all Illustrated 
by M. HLS. very well to talk about growing Dr. Mules, Gloriosa, Vindic- NURSERY 
The Ideal Plant for Shady Spots | tive, or any of the numberless clear-colored garden varieties —— 





from seeds, but it is an entirely different matter to get plants 
that even approach the parent form in size or color. It is true 
that one often gets a plant or two of superior merit from seeds 
of a good strain, although not one in a million is likely to be 


TYPES—All are Doubles—Camelia, 
Carnation, Daffodil, Duplex, Mar- 
morata, Picta, Rosebud and Hang- 
ing Basket. 

COLORS: White, yellow, orange, 
salmon, scarlet, deep crimson, soft 


It describes hundreds of Fruit 
Trees — Shrubs — Roses — Peren- 
nials—Highest Quality—Reason- 
able Prices. 

You will find many new and in- 





pink, rich pink and rose. 
Our Strains Are Unexcelled for 
BEST BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
$2.50 per doz. 


Delivery Prepaid 
Full Cultural Docctites Included 
'W CALLA LILY BULBS 
30c each 5. 00 per doz. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton 


5 doz. for $10.00 


Postpaid 


New Hampshire 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








TREE MOVING 


Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 

















Thomas J. J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 








NEW and RARE 


Alpines and Other Perennials 
or the Rockery or Border 
Our new catalogue is larger and better 
than ever, and brimful of information. 
Write for free copy. 
Famous for Alpines 


N. A. HALLAUER, R4, Webster, N. Y. 














as good as the named varieties that were popular in Europe 
a decade or two ago, to say nothing of the really good kinds 
of the present. Generally speaking, according to my experi- 
ence, the name aubrietia hybrids on a seed packet covers a 
multitude of sins rather than any merit. 

The foregoing would appear to paint a rather dismal pic- 
ture of aubrietia culture in America though that is not neces- 
sarily the case. One may start with seeds of such fine kinds as 
Gloriosa and Dr. Mules and, by careful selection through 
several generations and propagation of the best kinds by vege- 
tative means, obtain a revelation in aubrietia beauty. And if we 
are to get ahead in aubrietia culture, it seems that that is what 
we shall be forced to do, for most nurseries insist on practis- 
ing seedage, the quick and easy way of multiplying mediocre 
stock. 

Probably the best method of propagation for the amateur 
is layering, a practice that is easy to follow and sure of results. 
After flowering time, say in mid-Summer, cover the center of 
a two- or three-year-old plant with soil. Leave the soil on 
until the following year, when most of the stems will be well 
rooted and ready for division. Cuttage may also be used and 
makes for much more rapid increase, although it requires more 
skill. With: this plan, the plants should be sheared after 
flowering, the new, succulent growth being pulled off and 
rooted in a rather close, shaded frame. 

It is amusing to a gardener operating a light sandy soil to 
read careful directions given for aubrietia culture in heavy soils. 
They usually call for careful planting in a vertical crevice or at 
least on a well-drained slope, so that Winter dampness will 
not rot the plants. Here, on a light sand, we use no precau- 
tions whatever, planting them in all parts of the garden, either 
in sun or light shade, and Winter losses are unknown. 
Copemish, Mich. 


BUDDING ROSES AT HOME 


BOUT seven years ago, I commenced to bud my own 
roses and have learned several things. The most inter- 
esting one to me was that when roses are budded on the under- 
stock where they are to grow, the rose bush grows and blooms 
better and endures more drought. My rose garden consists of 
about two hundred bushes, planted in rows three feet apart 
so they can easily be cultivated with a small cultivator. They 
are well fertilized with barnyard manure every year and are 
not irrigated during the Summer, and we have no Summer 
rains. They go on blooming more or less all Summer and | 
do not have much disease. 

I have had several weak rose bushes that I purchased and 
when I budded them they were stronger and considerably 
better. Shot Silk was an example. The first bush was a shy 
bloomer and the ones I have budded from it, bloom much 
better and are finer in every way. The first bush of Feu Joseph 
Looymans was a weak, little plant, hardly worth setting out. 
But the six bushes I have budded from it are fine, big husky 


plants and are the pride of my heart. I consider them the best | 


yellow roses I have for Summer blooms. The first bush of 
Wilhelm Kordes was also very weak, and the first bush | 
budded from it was better but still not too good. Then I 
budded from that bush and got a pretty good one. The same 
was true of Charles P. Kilham and Angele Pernet. 


teresting plants as well as special 
bargain offers. 

Write Now for Your Copy 
BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 





BOX 20 YALESVILLE, CONN. 


The Original 


BARNES BROS. NURSE RY 


Established 1890 











HEMLOCK HEDGES 


FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT 





@ Ground Cover Sods 


(For shade or sun) 
@ Hardy Ferns 
@ Rhododendron 
@® Kalmia 
@ Azaleas 
Write for Catalogue 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 



















Selected 
named varieties 
from European orig- © 
inators. In general the 
flowers come true to color, but in 
any event they are unusually fine. 
A. J. Moir. Blue; white eye. 

Blue Gown. Blue; black eye. 

D. B. Crane. Lavender; white eye. 
Duchess of Portland. New. Blue. 
Lady Diana. Sky-blue; white eye. 
Lady Guinevere. Mauve; white eye. 
Laura Fairbrother. New. Mauve. 


Field plants 50c each, $4 for 10 
Orders must amount to $2 or more 
New Booklet of Perennials 


Useful to all who have a small! garden 
or large estate. Free on request. 


nay yh 
Ditzonka’s Pansy Farm 22 x 
Bristol - Penna ie 


oor for ‘ 
**A Little Book 
About Roses”’ 


(33rd annual issue) 


The unusual Rose Catalogue 
— plus — sent free to garden 
owners who demand the best 
quality, field- “grown, 2-year 
plants for continuous bloom. 
New introductions are 
illustrated in true color 


George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Specialists in 
Roses and Peonies 


Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Requests weet of the Mississippi remit .25 
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SEED 





Stumpp & Walter Co. offer a special 
collection of their outstanding 1936 
novelties to garden lovers who seek 
the latest presentations in beautiful 
flowers. 


8 WORTHWHILE NOVELTIES 
Specially priced at $2. 
Regular Value $2.25 


One package each If bought 
of the following: separately 


Nasturtium, Golden Globe 
True Dwarf strain of Gleam nasturtiums 20¢ 


Marigold, Dixie Sunshine 
Awerd of Merit 1936 All-America Seed 


Selection ° ° 25e 
Petunia, Flaming Velvet 

Illustrated. All- America Gold Medal, 

1936. Hybrida type—brilliant scarlet . 25¢ 
Petunia, Rose Gem 

5 to 6 inches high, smothered with rose 

flowers—2 inches in diameter - 50c¢ 
Phiox Drummondi Gigantea Art Shades 

Enormous flowers in soft pastel hues . 25¢ 
Centaurea Cyanus, Jubilee Gem 

Dwarf variety of Cornflower. . . liter- 

ally covered with flowers 50c 
Zinnia, Fantasy (Mixed) 

The best strain of the smaller flowered, 

more graceful Zinnias ° - l15e 
Cosmos, Orange Flare 

Grand Champion Gold Medal, 1935— 

well adapted for cutting - Se 


Total value $2.25 


Send coupon below; C.0.D., check, money order 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


Stamm aber 


132 to 138 Church St., New York City 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn, Hempstead, L. I. 


Stumpp & Walter Co., New York City 
Please send me 8 above Novelties, $2. 1 
Please send me 1936 Seed Annual—free () 


AY 
ivame 





Address. 








City 








GRAVELY on 


\ GARDEN 1 KAETUR 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 


BOX 696 








Guaranted ROSE 
BUSHES 


EVERBLOOMING— 
world’s finest varieties, 
two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, al! 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 


McOLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler Texas 








HORTICULTURE 


I have used the Japanese multiflora understock almost ex- 
clusively. I tried several others but decided that multiflora was 
the best. Dr. Van Fleet is good except that it sprouts up too 
much after the rose is budded. 

Another experiment I have made is in budding the climb- 
ing hybrid teas. I budded Climbing Madame Edouard Herriot 
and some of the plants did not show any tendency to climb 
but they made strong, big bushes, and they bloom as freely as 
the bush Herriot. I prune them the same as any bush rose. 
I am going to try this with Climbing Shot Silk, Climbing 
Talisman, Climbing Herbert Hoover, Climbing Lady Hilling- 
don and Climbing Los Angeles. For the person who likes to 
experiment, I recommend budding roses as a fine sport. 

The Fall before I expect to bud, I make cuttings of the 
understock, tie them in bundles, set them into the ground, and 
in the Spring, set them into the rose garden where I want the 
bush to grow. These are budded in June, July and August. 

—Hazel Van Eaton. 
Salem, Ore. 


DISEASE AMONG THE LILIES 


OME of the factors responsible for lily failures have been 
discovered to be plant diseases for which control measures 
have been devised. The investigators under the lily disease 
fellowship sponsored by the Horticultural Society of New 
York, The Boyce Thompson Institute, The New York 
Botanical Garden and Cornell University have contributed 
greatly to our knowledge of lily diseases, and when their 
findings have become generally known and practised by bulb 
growers and gardeners, the culture of lilies may be undertaken 
with a much greater likelihood of success than in the past. 
The notes which follow are based on the writer’s experiences 
in following the suggestions of Dr. Guterman and Mr. 
O'Leary, holders of the lily disease fellowship. 

Mosaic is the most serious disease of lilies. It belongs to that 
class of plant diseases that is caused by a virus, a substance or 
organism so small that it has never been seen. It causes a 
dwarfing of the plant and in some cases distortion of the 
flowers. The degree of injury depends on the susceptibility of 
the species. Symptoms of mosaic are a mottling of the leaves 
with regular or irregular light-green areas. Symptoms vary 
with different species and in the case of resistant varieties may 
be so slight that the diagnosis is difficult. The plants of the 
susceptible species die within two or three years; those of 
resistant species may linger for many years, remaining a 
source of infection as long as they live. It is transmitted from 
diseased plants to healthy plants by the feeding of aphids as 
they move from plant to plant. Mosaic does not live in the 
soil and is not controlled by spraying. 

Control measures are as follows: Plant only bulbs known 
to be free from mosaic. If unable to secure healthy stock, one 
may raise one’s own bulbs from seed and be assured of healthy 
stock, since mosaic is not known to be transmitted through 
the seed. In the case of hybrid lilies which do not come true 
from seed or those lilies which rarely produce seed, bulbs must 
be purchased. These should be isolated from healthy lilies 
until their own health is established. Dig out and destroy 
promptly all diseased bulbs as soon as the leaves have devel- 
oped sufficiently in the Spring to permit diagnosis. Certain 
species such as Lilium auratum, L. tigrinum, L. speciosum, L. 
batemannie, L. chalcedonicum, L. sargentie and the elegans- 
umbellatum varieties are badly diseased and should be avoided 
unless isolated from healthy sorts. L. henryi, L. hansoni and 
the Backhouse hybrids are rarely diseased, according to the 
writer's experience. Those lilies commonly raised from seed 
commercially, such as L. regale, L. tenuifolium, L. amabile 
and others, are much freer from disease than those propagated 
vegetatively. 

Botrytis blight is a fungus disease that frequently does 
much damage to susceptible species of lilies. Symptoms are the 
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“SUCCESS WITH ROSES “is an inter. 
esting, helpful periodical indispensable 
to rose lovers. Send 

only 10c for 4 issues 
and coupon good 
for 25c on first 
order of $2.50. 
Or get a sample 
copy Free with our 


14 Price Offer 


STAR 4 
ROSES 


* AMI QUINARD H. T. crimson- 
maroon, black lustre $1 ea. 
FEDERICO CASAS H.T. copper 
& orange, from Spain $1! ea. 
Send only $1 for BOTH of 
these fragrant everbloom- 
ingroses—2 yr. FIELD-GROWN 
plants, sent at plantingtime. 
1936 GUIDE TO GOOD 
ROSES free on request 
CONARD-PYLE Co. 
Rose Specialists for 38 yrs. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 292,Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


SPECIAL GARDEN COLLECTION 
Best in Quality and Low in Price 


This Assortment is made up of large flower- 
























ing varieties, correctly labeled and offer an 
abundance of color in your garden. 
22 Very Popular Varieties in 
Different Colors 
Annie Laurie Osalin 
Berty Snow Persia 
E.I. Farrington ° Picardy 
Gloriana Prince of India 
Golden Dream Pride of Wanakah 
Giant _ Bose Mist 
Helen Wills Scarlet Wonder 
iw aro 
Mme. V. Konynenburg Violet Beauty 
Orange Wonder Vanity Fair 
Orchid Lady Yvonne 
SPECIAL GRATIS 
of 2 bulbs not listed above 


22 lg. bulbs, 1 of each var., labeled, $1.00 
66 lg. bulbs, 3 of each var., labeled, 2.75 
110 lg. bulbs, 5 of each var., labeled, 4.50 


Medium sized bulbs of above at 2 price 
Send for our 1936 catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil induces rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshi.e 








| 
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Sensational tverbloomina 
Saltzman ROSE IE 


All the rich, glowing grandeur 
of the Talisman Rose, blended 
copper, apricot and gold; 
highly fragrant. A real ¥ 
Everblooming Climber. 4 
Absolutely unique; very 
tare. New plants set out 
last Spring in my Exhibi- 
tion Gardens were continu- 
ously loaded with flowers all 
Summer. The extra strong, 
two year old, field-grown plants I 
will send you, will bloom as profusely 
for you this season. $1 each; 6 for $5 
postpaid. Cultural Directions Included. 


Robert Wayman 


Box B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


Splendid assortments of Alpine 
flowers, new crop from Florealp 
Garden, Champex (Switzerland). 


Write to J. M. AUBERT 
11 RUE TRONCHET PARIS 
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ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 

mercial or botanical purposes. 
LAGER & HURRELL 

Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





“(0) HATEVER the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laclio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 








Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


GREEN BROOK'S PAINTED DAISY 


ethrum reseum 
A superb strain. Four inch flowers on three 
foot stems. Brilliant rose and light pink. 
Guaranteed true to color. 
3 plants of one color—$1.25 
10 plants of one color—$3.50 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Ohoice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 








Rare Native Plants from the 


“Land of the Sky” 


Stewartia pentagyna Cuthbertia graminea 

** malachodendron Gentiana porphyrio 
Hudsonia montana Hymenocallis occidentalis 
Franklinia alatamaha Lycopodium tristachum 
Fothergilla parvifolia Parnassia caroliniana 
Pachystima canbyi Dodecatheon hugeri 


Catalog Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 





ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 
| From Far Places 


Likely largest American list of un- 
usual alpines, and rare rock garden 
perennials. Also seeds of wildlings for 
naturalizing. Unique descriptive cat 
alog of some 2000 kinds, on request 
DEPT. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


GENTIANA ACAULIS “CLUSI” 


Huge gentian blue trumpets. Well- 
budded plants, 50c each; 3 for $1.25. 
Extra large, 75c each; 3 for $2.00. 
POSTPAID 
1936 Seed and Plant Catalog Free 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 











i Packard Bird Houses 


> Best by Test! 
Ask the Bird That Owns One 
6 for $5 postpaid 
Why Pay More? Order Now! 


EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


14<<6 WASHINGTON ST.,. CANTON, MASS. 








Rare Hardy Plants 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 
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appearance of circular or oval spots of reddish brown color on 
the leaves which under favorable weather conditions may 
increase in number and area to the point where most of the 
foliage is destroyed. Sometimes the flowers are distorted or 
destroyed and the tips of the new shoots may be attacked 
when a few inches high, preventing further growth or flower- 
ing. The reduction in area of the foliage results in a smaller 
bulb for next year. Botrytis blight is most serious in situations 
and seasons which cause moisture to remain on the foliage. 

Control measures include the planting of lilies in sunny, 
airy situations that will favor rapid drying off of rain or dew. 
Clean up and destroy all diseased stems and leaves at the end 
of the season to reduce over-wintering material. The most 
certain control measure is to spray the plants thoroughly with 
Bordeaux mixture 4-6-50, as soon as the plants are a few 
inches high. Spray often enough to keep the new growth 
covered, or about every two weeks while the plants are grow- 
ing rapidly. In dry seasons two or three sprays will be suffi- 
cient, but in wet years more thorough spraying is necessary. 
L. candidum, L. testaceum and L. chalcedonicum are very 
susceptible to botrytis blight, and must be sprayed. L. cro- 
ceum, L. willmottie, and some of the elegans-umbellatum 
varieties are somewhat less susceptible but they should be 
sprayed. 

To make a 4-6-50 Bordeaux in three-gallon batches, dis- 
solve four ounces of copper sulphate in water, six ounces of 
hydrate of lime in some more water, and mix the two in three 
gallons of water. Use it promptly, as Bordeaux does not keep. 

A basal rot caused by a species of Fusarium that lives in the 
soil is especially exasperating. It invades the plant through the 
roots, eventually reaching the base of the bulb and the scales, 
which rot, causing the bulb to fall apart. If the presence of 
this disease is suspected, the only remedy is to dig and dip the 
bulbs for one-half hour in a solution made of one part of 
40 per cent formaldehyde to 100 parts of water, and replant 
them in another location. There is no way of determining in 
advance whether the soil is infested, and no practicable 
method of eliminating it is yet known. 


Geneva, N. Y. 
AN ENGLISH STRAIN OF SCABIOSAS 


O ONE can see the Isaac House strain of Scabiosa cau- 
casica without calling it outstandingly fine. The large, 
circular flowers, with pincushion-like centers, come in various 
blues and lavenders, borne on long, stout stems, fine for cut- 
ting. S. perfecta alba proved a good white variety last season. 


Kill the Bugs ¥" Garden Hose 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 
Easily Applied - - Effective - 


4 


—G. L. Slate. 








- Economical 

















~ CARTRIDGE CHAMBER —* 


All Insecticides And Plant Foods Made In Cartridge Form == 






THE WORK OF SPRAYING TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, IS MADE EASY 
—EXTRA EXTENSIONS WHEN NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES 


An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc.—without the labor 

and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, municipal parks, library 

pager oo poy as mixin ———— for — ee Men a ay A perfected to stir 
c e fo so t i i 

ou Gadetta te be eeteaed. artridg rm, s deposited in correct proportions 


NICOSTIOK cartridges (Nicotine and Fish Oil Soap), an ideal 
and complete insecticide for the control of most plant pests, such 
as Thrips, Aphis, Green Flies, Plant Lice, etc. It is also an excel- 
lent method for keeping dogs away from your trees and shrubs. 
SULFOSTICK cartridges (Sulphur), to be used for the control of 
Mildew, Rust, Black Spot, Scales, and other fungus diseases. 
ARSENOSTICK cartridges (Arsenate of Lead), for the control of 
eating insects on fruit trees and vegetables such as the Oodling 
Moth, Green Apple Bug, Leaf Roller, Case Bearer, Apple Scab, 
Asparagus, Astor and Japanese Beetle, etc. 


Write for I nformation and Prices 








INSECTICIDE OO., B-603, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Tuberous Rooted 
BEGONIAS 


SINGLE FRILLED — 9 separate 
colors, or mixed. 
Each 25c, Dozen $2.50 
SINGLE OCRISTATA—5 separate 
colors, or mixed. 
Each 25c, Dozen $2.50 
DUPLEX — A unique, new type, 
mixed colors only. 
Each 30c, Dozen $3.00 
DOUBLE FRILLED — Mixed 
colors only. Each 30c, Doz. $3.00 
Postpaid—Order today—Start now 
Cultural Directions with each order 
For other varieties, see page 28 of our 
catalogue—it’s free for the asking 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














Strawberries 


51 Years’ Experience 
behind our 1986 Berry 
Book. It will help you. It 
describes Fairfax, Dor 
sett, Oatskill, etc. New 
and Better Varieties and 
tells How to Grow Them 
Valuable both to the Ex- 
perienced and Beginners 


Your copy is ready 
Write today 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 


324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


HARDY NUT TREES 


That often bear sooner than apples 
Blight Resistant Chinese Chestnuts. 
Good nuts, swift growing, early bearing. 
Wonderful dooryard and orchard tree. 
Grafted trees 2 to 3 ft. $1 each, $10 
dozen. 3 to 4 ft. $1.50 each, $15 dozen, 


Grafted Black Walnuts, grafted hybrid 
Hickories, grafted northern Pecans 
hardy in Ontario. Ask for price list. 
SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY 
BOX H ROUND HILL, VA. 

























of outstanding 


» A eous novelt 
S= ition to the Lily 


merit — newest 
fa5 ¢ family. ay summer, beautiful 
y , ev n fo e, @ fine com 
Ee, ~ lant with large clusters of beauti- 
hte al u ight blue flowers. Easy to 
grow in pots or open ground. 
cultural directions, Send your order today. 
SPECIAL OFFER f° 


will fi id 3 fine nt for 20c, 3 for SOc or 
> tor $1.00. Ml a Tt book on seeds bulbs, 
plants and everything for the home and garden, mailed free. 


H.W. BUCKBEE Dept 36s ocktord. e 


HOODACRES 


Originating Gardens 
World Famed 
Birthplace of the Double White 


DELPHINIUMS 


and other new colors. Spring planting days 
near. Mature plants, 20% discount, deliv- 
ered; Spring 1936 only. Eight-months Seed- 
lings ready April. Superb stock, Plants and 
Seeds. Japanese Iris. 

CHAS. BARBER 
TROUTDALE 


WATER LILIES 


BUILD 
Busine $s 





OREGON 





Valuable advice FREE 
on care of Water Lilies 
and Gold Fish. Also in- 
structions for building 
Poois, Rock Gardens 
and Tub Gardens. All 
to be found in our new 
1936 beautifully illus- 
. trated catalogue. 

Many new varieties of Lilies to choose from 
at very attractive _— Request on post 
card brings it FREE. 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 


N. EUCLID AVENUE, UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Miss Anna Biddle Frishmuth 
Landscape Architect 


OFFERS 
Interesting Illustrated Lectures 
(Colored Slides). Titles: 
“Rock Gardens, Planning and 
and Culture” 
“Design of Estates and Small 
Places” 
“Home Garden Fruit Culture” 
“Vegetable Gardens” 


Special Prices for Garden Clubs 
and Classes 


Write for terms to 
1906 SANSOM STREET, PHILA., PA. 











“Save the Wild Song Birds’’ 
WITH A 

2inih Feeder 
" oo.00 pasted 

5 — White pine—stained brown 
size 12”x 12” 

3 Wren Houses $1.00 

postpaid 


Send for Literature on 
Martin Houses—Feeders 


RODERICK PAYNE 
R. D. 1, BOX 14 TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


RARE ROSES 


196 kinds; Bush, Climbing, Tree and 
WEEPING STANDARD; Old-Fashioned 
and Species. Write for New List, just 
out, free. Also catalogues of Geraniums, 
Campanulas, Fuchsias and Rare Cali- 
fornia Seeds. 
THE LESTER ROSE GARDENS 

DEPT. H MONTEREY, CALIF. 

















Flame Azalea ....2 -3’ 10 for $2.50 
Mountain Laurel .14%-2’ 10for 1.85 
Rose Bay Rhododendron 

1%-2’ 10for 2.50 


Collected in the Mountains of 
Eastern Tennessee 


DOE VALLEY FARMS, INC. 
Mail orders to northern office: 
224 Halstead Avenue Harrison, New York 


CHOICE ROSES 


The March GARDENERS’ OCHRONIOLE 
contains an excellent article on “Today's 
Roses” by R. Marion Hatton, Sec. of the 
American Rose Soc. If you have Roses in 
your garden, you will want to read this arti- 
cle. Among the many other features of this 
fine issue, you will find “Orchids” by J. 
Fred Piper, “‘Gladiolus’’ by Roscoe Huff. 
and “‘Bulbs’”’ by James G. Esson. Send for 
your copy today. Single copies 25c. $2.00 
per year. Special offer, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 








j KEYSTONE 
/ PLANT LABEL 
ploy AND STAKE 


Label is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
painted green. Use ordinary lead 
pencil for permanent marking. 
LJ Price $5.00 per hundred; special 
/ offer 20 for $1.00. Sample free. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, 
Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 
and Robins in Brown and Green. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 
WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 


Cherry Meadow Gardens 
STERILIZED SOIL 


by the Sutton process. Soil with life 
means germination, rugged seedlings. 
Send for Leaflet 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


























When Writing to ibeettenrs 
Please Mention 
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NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Abercrombie, John. (821 W. Pender St., Vancouver, Can.) ‘‘Rare alpine and rock 


garden seeds, 1936.” 


Akatsuki Morning Glory Society. (10 Sentai-cho, Sumiyoshi-Ku, Osaka, Japan) 


“List of morning glory varieties.’ 


Allen, W. F., & Co. (Salisbury, Md.) ‘‘Allen’s book of berries for 1936.” 
Auslan &% McAslan Ltd. (91-95 Mitchell St., Glasgow, Scotland) ‘Austin’s seeds, 
1936.” 


Blossfeld, Robert. (Potsdam, Germany) ‘Pedigree seeds and specialties.” 


Bon-Glad Gardens. 
1936.” 


(35 Highland Ave., Belleville, Ontario, Can.) 


“Gladiolus, 


Bool, Herbert W. (Phoenix, Arizona) ‘‘Desert logs and stumps—Sandyland cactus 


containers.”’ 


Borsch, Wm., & Son, Inc. (Maplewood, Ore.) ‘‘Hardy, native, and imported alpines 


and perennials, 1936.’ 


Bunyard, George, & Co., Ltd. (Maidstone, Eng.) ‘Vegetables for 

Carter’s Tested Seeds, Ltd. (Ra ~ - London, S.W.20, Eng. 
eds). 

“Star roses, 1936 Spring.” 

“Illustrated guide of vegetable and flower seeds, 


gardening. Catalogue 1936” 
Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, ~~ 
Daniels Bros. Ltd. (Norwich, Eng. 

seed potatoes, etc., Spring 1936.” 


icures.”’ 


“Blue book of 


Dippe, Gebriider. (Quedlinburg, Germany) (Seeds). 
Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa.) ‘‘Dreer’s garden book, 1936.” 
English, Carl S., Jr. (10505 First Ave., N.W., Seattle, Wash.) ‘‘Native plants and 


seeds from the Pacific Northwest.”’ 


Gourd-Vine. (Vernon, Conn.) ‘‘Gourds.”’ 


Gregory, J. J. H., & Son. (Marblehead, Mass.) ‘‘Gregory’s honest seeds, 1936.” 

Harris, William. (Rockwood, Ontario, Can.) ‘‘Gladiolus, 1936.” 

Hunt, William M., 8 Co., Inc. (115 W. 45th St., N.Y.City) “1936—Hunt’'s 
perfection seeds, bulbs, roses, perennials and rock garden plants.” 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, Ohio) “‘Rare alpine, perennial and 
annual seeds, hardy herbaceous and rock plants, 1936.” 

Kellogg, R. M., Co. (Three Rivers, Mich.) ‘‘Kellogg’s 1936 garden beauty book”’ 
(Shrubs, vines, roses, perennials). ‘‘Strawberries and other fruits.’ 

Krider Nurseries. (Middlebury, Indiana) ‘‘1936’’ (Trees and shrubs, fruits, peren- 


nials). 


AS TO THE VALUE OF SOIL TESTING 


HE writer feels that the statement in Horticulture (Febru- 
ary 1) concerning the value of soil testing is far from a 
fair treatment of this important subject. Being intensely in- 
terested in this subject, I made a careful survey on short soil 
tests under the guidance of Dr. Edgar T. Wherry of the 


University of Pennsylvania. 


The suggestions about the manner of taking the sample 
and sending a history of the soil along with the sample are 
certainly very much to the point. All agronomists agree to 


this. 


Many of our foremost soil scientists think much more 
highly of soil testing than does Professor Collison of Geneva, 
N. Y. The statements below are quoted from replies received 
from the agricultural experiment stations which have used 
short soil tests most extensively: 

Merkle of Pennsylvania: A chemical test, however poor it may be, is better 
than a guess, no matter how good the guess may be. 

Sprague of New Jersey: I regard these tests as being a very valuable tool 
in determining the requirements of soils for growth of specific plants. 

Owens of Storrs, Conn.: The tests are probably worth as much as a 
teaching device as a guide for practice. We are sure that a number of the soil 
reaction and lime requirement tests have a close relationship to the need for 


lime. 


Conner of Indiana: Over 10,000 soil samples have been tested. These rapid 


tests correlate very well with results obtained by the Neubauer method and 
also by the fifth normal nitric acid laboratory procedure. They should be 
classed as semi-quantitative and are not intended as the sole criterion for 


making fertilizer recommendations. 


Truog of Wisconsin: We test thousands of samples yearly, and in recent 
years we have gone over almost entirely to the more rapid tests which deter- 
mine the more readily available portion of the various constituents, rather 


than the total amount by means of elaborate laborato 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


methods. 


—Walter S. Lapp. 











Rare English 
Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 




















nd) i rt) Blooming Size i oO 
: >» Bulbs for e 
An extraordinary introductory offer. Spe- 


as 
cial mixture of all best colors and choice 






Hy 
; 4 varieties. Small size Bulbs that should 
bloom the first year. 10 Bulbs only 10c; 
100 Bulbs for only $1.00. All sent post- 
paid. All guaranteed. Order today. 

 Burpee's New Seed Catalog FREE 
Describes every flower and_vegetable 
worth growing. A valuable Book free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
916 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





SOUTH AFRICAN NOVELTIES: Sky-blue 
Lobelias, blooming all Summer. Rainbow 
colored Ixias. Seeds of delightful native 
annuals, bulbs, succulents. Catalogue free. 
Stanford, Bloem Erf, Stellenbo South 
Africa. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 

cialty. Order the handsome tuberous rooted 

now for good selection. Booklet describing 

over 200 varieties 35c. Green Tree Flower 

+ agg 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
enna. 





GILLET’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS, 50 
large bulbs, ‘“‘All-color Mixture,” $1 post- 
paid east of Chicago. Illustrated bulb cata- 
log free. Howard Gillet, Box 451, New 
Lebanon, N. Y. 





“HOW TO GROW AMARYLLIS,” free with 
catalog. Fifty varieties Amaryllis, besides 
Gladiolis, Iris, Callas, other bulbs. Cecil 
a Department H, La Verne, Cali- 
ornia. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADIOLUS—Prize win- 
ning varieties. Depression prices. Everett 





Quackenbush, New Cumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Exhibition and 


Hardy varieties. ‘‘Mum Food” and growing 
instructions given with order. Get list. “The 
Gardens,” 234 East Boundary, York, Penna. 





NEW HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS: Rare 
iris species, and other plant specialties. 
Price list sent on request. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Virginia. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhedodendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Fiowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





HAND POLLINATED SEED: Large packet 
Delphinium, Pentstemon or Dahlia, with 
catalogue, 25c. Roseholme Gardens, BR. 2, 
Brunswick, Maine. 





BABY EVERGREENS, perennials, wind- 
break trees, small fruits, rare flower and 
bulb seeds. Illustrated catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





BLUEBERRIES: Hybrids. Make shapely 
bushes, fruit delicious. Plants all sizes. 
Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





TIGRIDIA SEED: Easily raised. Packet, 
100 seeds, with full directions, 25 cents. 
Five packets, $1.00. Toan’s hg 
Gardens, Bagley Road, Berea, Ohio. 





CHOICE PERENNIALS, border and rock 
plants. Catalogue. The Flower Gardens, 863 
Hilbish Ave., Akron, Ohio. 





NATURAL SPRUCE GUM from the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. A crate of 
four barrels, miniature barrels in a minia- 
ture crate, for 60c a crate postpaid or two 
crates for $1. Wallace Hebberd, Gilmanton, 
N. H. 





STOKOL—the world’s eens stoker gives 
even economical heat thermostatically con- 
trolled. As low as $245 installed. oo 
Breed, Stevens & Newhall, Inc., 33 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 





NEW BALLOON TIRED GARDENERS’ 
BARROWS: Light, strong, wonderfully 
easy-running. Many color schemes. Write 
James Wing, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 





HORTICULTURAL SURVEYS — Recrea- 
tional farms; fruit and garden farms; in- 
dustrial, school and community gardens. 
Studies and reports on problems of _pur- 
chase, development and maintenance. ° 
Hopp, Horticulturist, 1919 Schaaf Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





GLADS: Twenty cents worth with catalog 
for your address and dime. Jacobs Glad- 
Nest, Norwalk, Ohio. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN RARITIES — New 
illustrated catalogue of pm os and seeds. 
Upton Gardens, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The 64th 
Spring Flower Show 


in Boston 
March 23,24,25,26,27,28 


MECHANICS BUILDING 


Open Until 10 o'Clock Each Evening 


New England's Outstanding 
Flower Show 


Admission $1.00 


Every member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will receive a 
free ticket. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Twenty-third Annual 
International Flower: Show 


March 16-21, 1936 
At Grand Central Palace, New York 


(Given in co-operation with the 


New York Florists’ Club) 


The immediate benefit of joining the Society 
at this time is the Season Ticket given to 
members which enables them to make nu- 
merous visits to the Show throughout the 
week. In addition, after Monday, holders of 
the Season Ticket are, by a special arrange- 
ment, permitted a private view from 9 to 
i9 each morning before the doors are 
opened to the public. 





A cordial invitation is extended to members 
of the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Societies to visit our Library and 
Executive Offices at 598 Madison Avenue 
while they are in New York. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Co-operating in the 


1936 Philadelphia 
FLOWER SHOW 


Commercial Museum 
34th Street below Spruce 


March 23 to 28 
Monday, | to 10:30 P.M. 
Other Days, 9 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


Admission 75 cents 


Each member of the Society 
receives a free ticket 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
SOCIETY'S EXHIBIT 





























HERBS 


Seeds, plants, window gardens, 
dried herbs recipe book. 

OLIVE BELCHES 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

Send for Literature 














We Want Your Name 


So that we can mail you our 44 Page 
PLANTING GUIDE FREE. During March, 
in order to become acquainted and to have 
your name, we offer 1 Doz. Regal Lilies, the 
most beautiful hardy Lily, for $1.00, which 
is 1/3 the actual value. You must act 
promptly. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Inc. 

WAYNESBOBRBO, VA. 


ROCK GARDEN SHRUBS 


Viburnum opulus nanum....... 





Rosa Rouletti .............. $.35- “ 
Cytisus ardioni............. -75-1.00 
Cytisus kewensis ........... -75-1.00 


New 48-page Catalogue Now Ready 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 


INTERESTING CATALOG 
Seeds of Rare Flowers 
i Descriptions of more than 2000 un- 





usual cad distinctive kinds for the 
“different’ garden. Gives needs, 
uses, seasons, heights, on 2 work 
of reference. Write Dept. B, for your 
copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


° 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Winter Term in Boston Starts Jan- 
uary 6—S5th Year. Spring and Fall 
Terms in Groton. John Parker, 8.B., 
M. Arch., Director, 69 Newbury 
Street, Boston. Write for Catalog. 














COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 7-12. New Orleans, La. Annual Spring Show of the New 
Orleans Horticultural Society, Municipal Auditorium. 

March 12-15. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

March 14-22. Baltimore,Md. National Flower and Garden Show con- 
ducted by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Hort:- 
culturists at the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

March 16-21. New York, N. Y. The 23rd Annual Internationa! Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace. 

— 21-29. Chicago, Ill. Garden Club of Illinois Show at the Navy 

ier. 

March 23-28. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 

March 23-28. Philadelphia, Penna. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Commercial Museum. 

March 23-28. Toronto, Canada. Spring Flower Show of the Asso- 
ciated Floral Exhibitors, Ltd. at the Eaton Auditorium. 

March 28-April 3. Detroit, Mich. Flower and Garden Exhibition at 
Convention Hall. 

April 1-15. Pittsburgh, Penna. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Pittsburgh Park and Playground Society, to be held at Phipps Con- 
servatory, Schenley Park. 

April 2-5. Oakland, Calif. Seventh Annual Spring Garden Club Show 
in the new Exhibition Building. 

April 15-16. Alexandria, Va. Fifth Annual Narcissus Flower Show of 
the Garden Club of Virginia, to be held in the Armory. 


WINDOW GARDENS 


ERE is a novelty for a window garden or greenhouse. 
Sow seeds of Cyphomandra fragrans in the house, as it 
loves warmth. The plants grow easily and have large tropical 
leaves and, in Autumn, large racemes of sweet-scented pink 
blossoms. In late Winter they drop their leaves, only to send 
forth, a bit later, richly colored leaves, followed by the bloom, 
which in turn is followed by a decorative scarlet, edible fruit 
that is tasty and nutritious. The plant comes from Brazil and 
the fruit is the size of a duck’s egg and palatable. A well- 
grown specimen will cause much appreciative comment. 


—RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 








YOUR Own 
GARDEN NOTE BOOK 


One that is Different 


The book contains 220 pages .. . in- 
dexed . printed forms throughout to 
assist in recording blooming time, color, 
culture, etc. . blank pages for your 
notes... envelopes for clippings and 
pictures. Appropriately titled. 

“Inside My Garden Gate” 

. The green binder is attractive and con- 
veniently sized (7x10). Loose-leaf. 
Indexed. 

Price $1.50 By mail 10c extra 
Order direct 


JULIA A. LATIMER 
HAROLD ST., MAMARONECK, NW. Y. 








€f> Peat Moss. €f> 


None More Bulk 

50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 

10 bales $1.75 bale l bale $2.50 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 

10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 

Quantity Spec. Prices Grass Seeds 

E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 

PHILA. PHONE. CHESTNUT HILL 8454 


None Better 








Write as easily as on paper 
On our permanent 
METAL LABELS 
75 wired 3” labels with pencil 
$1.00 postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC 


FLOWER ano PLANT SHOP 
DARIEN CONN 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE, 
It Identifies You 











Enchanted 
Gardens 


await you at the show everyone wants 
to see — the great International Flower 
Show. Here will be competitions of the 
world's foremost professional gardeners 
and amateur enthusiasts. Club displays of 
exquisite charm embracing many new 
ideas — rock gardens, formal gardens, lily 
pools, sculpture, table decorations, floral 
arrangements, soil preparation, gardening 
tools, equipment and furniture. Marvelous 
displays of roses, orchids, tulips, daffodils, 
lilies, delphiniums — all of the dear old 
favorites and many rare exotics. New 
discoveries and varieties, modern land- 
scaping, tree and shrub adaptations — 
four acres of fragrance and color in this 
wonderland of a million blooms. There will 
be many pleasant memories. Expert advice 
on your horticultural problems. 





























TO BE HELD MARCH 16 TO 21,GRAND CENTRAL PALACE,NEW YORK 





Conducted by the Horticultural Society of New York and the New York Florists' Club, with numerous other organizations co-operating 


23rd International Flower Show 








